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watorio..... 


By Gean Greenwell, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Oratorio has long been considered by voice teachers to 
contain much wonderfully effective material for the training 
of the singing voice. However, if the lack of style displayed 
by students and professional singers alike is any criterion, 
then the art of singing oratorio is rapidly dying out. Thirty 
years ago there were many singers who made a good living 
from singing oratorio almost exclusively, and as they turned 
to teaching the tradition was passed on to their students. 
Now, most professional singers count oratorio engagements 
a minor part of a year’s work. This gradual change in mus- 
ical emphasis has apparently brought about a decline in the 
number of teachers with the necessary knowledge to teach 
oratorio effectively. This is not a happy state of affairs 
because oratorio is still a great training ground in the art 
of singing. 

To consider all of the problems in the oratorio style would 
require far more time than is available, so the purpose of 
this discussion will be confined to recitative, which is at the 
same time the key to style in oratorio and the part of that 
style that seems to be least understood. In order to gain 
an understanding of recitative a little of the history of 
oratorio is essential. 


The year 1600 is rather arbitrarily set as the year in 
which both opera and oratorio had their beginning. The 
group of musicians and poets in Florence known as the Cam- 
erata had been evolving a new style in music for some 
years before that date. The new style was called monodia 
by one of its theorists. Caccini, another one of the group, 
stated that the order of composition should be, “word, 
rhythm, and then tone, not the other way around.” This 
stile rappresentativo, or recitative style, gave up the poly- 
phonic approach to music for the voice in favor of solo 
melody with a chordal accompaniment. These monodies 
gave a free rein to the singer and he was expected to use all 
of the resources of a skilled actor in order to make the 
words effective. Music for the time being took a secon- 
dary role. 


During this same time a priest in Rome named Neri 
was using “sacred actions” as a part of the worship of the 
Congregation of the Oratorians which he had established. 
His work attracted the attention of poets and musicians, 
Palestrina among others, who then contributed their talents 
toward making these “actions” more effective. Another mu- 
sician was Emilio del Cavaliere, who was one of the most 
active composers of the Camerata. In 1600 his Rappresenta- 
zione di anima et di corpo was presented. This work is com- 
monly called the first oratorio, although the term did not 
come into general use until sometime later in the century. 
The recitatives in this work are the earliest remaining mono- 
dies. We have no way of knowing just how this music was 
performed. It is very monotonous to the modern ear with 
its long drawn and frequent cadences. There was no variety 
in the solo utterance such as came in later with the dif- 
ferentiation between recitative and aria. The words were 
declaimed in a dramatic manner, and any musical embellish- 
ments were for the purpose of accenting the meaning of 
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a particular word. The whole was given in costume, with, 
full action including ballet. - 


Oratorio began to take on a definite form around 1630-40, 
and was brought to its early artistic fullness by Carissimi 
In his works the strong bel canto nature of certain passage: 
stands out in strong contrast to the recitatives. From this 
time on, recitative and aria became more specialized. The 
story was moved along in the secco recitative, and the aric 
gave expression to the emotional sentiments, with the in 
between form known as the arioso being used to give « 
more moving quality to certain recitative passages. Thesc 
developments were brought to their greatest glory in thc 
music of Bach and Handel. Thus it can easily be seen tha 
recitative had its beginning in an attempt to make the words 
of the libretto come to life instead of being principally « 
vehicle of vocal sound as they had been in Renaissance music. 
It is just this quality that is lacking in too much of our 
present day oratorio singing, and a greater attention to the 
dramatic origin of recitative can be used to freshen the 
pages of this great music. 

Bach’s The Passion According to St. Matthew contains 
every sort of recitative and therefore every sort of problem 
to be met with in the singing of recitative, The role of the 
Evangelist is surely one of the greatest singing roles in all 
music. Its study is not an easy one, nor a quick one. Suf- 
fice it to say here that the role is a supreme example of 
the story teller’s art and all the skill of a master story teller 
must be employed by the singer, as well as all of the 
art of singing. 

The role of Jesus is also a beautifully written singing part. | 
Too often, though, it is made so unemotional and undra- 
matic as to be insipid. There is a strength in the character | 
of Jesus that must underline every word sung by the 
baritone singing this role. The part must also be sung with | 
less musical latitude than is allowed to the other singers, 
but this does not mean that the singing should be so’ careful | 
as to submerge the character. The God-Man who was Jesus 
was human enough to have all of the normal human emo- 
tions and Bach has given a beautiful and varied expression 
to them. In all of music there is not more emotion packed 
into fifteen notes and five words than is found in Eli, 
Eli, lama, lama sabachtani.” The singer who can deliver 
them with the same calm tone that he uses to direct the 
disciples to prepare for the Passover, simply does not belong 
as the central figure of the world’s greatest retelling of the 
world’s greatest drama. 

In the ordinary way of singing this work, the role of 
Jesus is assigned to a baritone with all of the other mae 
characters given to a bass. This bass part is also one thut 
will quickly show up both the singing and dramatic ability | 
of the singer. It is his lot to portray Judas, Peter, the High 
Priest, and Pilate. Surely no wider diversity could be found 
than in the nature of these men, yet how often do we heir 
exactly the same tone and color used for each one. A 
singer who knows his business will not use the same qualicy 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The present musical season of 1954-55 has been notable 
for the many adverse critiques accorded the voice produc- 
tion of young debut-making singers in the concert halls. 
Space limitations of this article prohibit detailed quotations. 
But the gist of the critics’ comment has been that while most 
of these young singers are enormously gifted from a dramatic 
and interpretive standpoint, their vocal training has revealed 
serious deficiencies in “evenness of scale,” “breath control,” 
“shrillness of quality in the upper range,” “lack of dynamics,” 
etc., etc. The hope of the critics is that “these shortcomings 
will be remedied” and one prominent critic went so far as 
to ask, “what is the matter with the singing teachers?” 

This, in a way, is a most unfair question. Physicians do 
not always cure; lawyers do not always win their cases; and 
the history of musical criticism shows that even the critics 
are not always right! And certainly the critics have almost 
never said “Miss So-and-So has evidently been trained by a 
competent singing master.” Moreover, some talented young 
singers, unconvinced that traditional training is necessary, or 
confused by the myriad “methods” of the singing teachers, 
prefer to “coach” ,with vocally unqualified musicians without 
having properly trained the voice-instrument. They “build” 
an “interesting” program; they make a metropolitan debut; 
and the singing teachers bear the brunt of unfair criticism. 

However, the critic’s cynical question and its implication 
of incompetency should not be resented by the sincere teacher 
of singing. We need intelligent and competent professional 
criticism in order to maintain and evaluate standards. In 
ieference to our profession we should pause, “take stock” 
of our pedagogical procedures and ask: “where can they be 
strengthened?” 

In no other field of pedagogy does there seem to be so 
much confusion or lack of definitive thinking as to what 
constitutes fundamental principles, as in the teaching of sing- 
ing. It has been rather unfairly said that there are as many 
“methods” as there are teachers. That statement is partially 
untrue for we have, at least, a common objective—to develop 
beautiful vibrant singing. And if we have a common objective, 
shouldn’t we try to find and define a common basis on which 
to build our pedagogy? 

We would not think of teaching mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry or even psychology without establishing, through proven 
experience, certain fundamental principles on which to pro- 
ceed to a correct conclusion. If the foundational principle 
is mot correct, the result of working out the problem will 
be incorrect and we have “a house built upon the sands . . .” 
In the singing field the result is that many highly gifted artists 
find themselves “vocal cripples” in their mid-years when 
their emotional, artistic and musical maturity should, through 
a healthy and free production of voice, be geared into dynamic 
and glorious presentation of song. 

While it is true that some writers on singing have touched 
on prime fundamentals, a survey of the writing of scores of 
‘eachers of singing, past and present, shows an amazing 
leficiency in stating and stressing caswal factors and an enor- 
mous concern with effects. The result of such pedagogical 
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by Allan Rogers Lindquest, Laguna Beach, California 


thinking has been the development of methods based on 
effects—‘“Resonance,” “Diction,’ “Vowels,” “Attack,” “Place- 
ment,” “Arched (or low) Soft Palate,” “Diaphragmatic Con- 
trol,” “Registers,” “Open Throat,” “Tongue Control,” “Low 
(or high) Larynx”—all effects. A never-ending tampering 
with effects, each one, through concentration on it, causing 
muscular interferences. 

This seemingly iconoclastic thinking by this writer ap- 
parently leaves us “high and dry” with no point at which 
to approach our teaching until we consider the possibility 
of defining and stating a fundamental pedagogical procedure 
based on a self-evident AXIOM, the application of which will 
gradually develop perfect resonance, breath action, clean at- 
tack, open throat sound, clear vowel, good diction—and all 
as resultant conditions. 

To develop and state this AXIOM we will first have to 
agree that we have, within our bodies, a musical instrument 
(nearest in comparison, to an old fashioned reed organ) con- 
sisting of a bellows (lungs), reeds (vocal bands) and pipes 
(resonators). Except in the rare “natural” singer, where con- 
ditions may be quite ideal, that instrument is undeveloped, 
unco-ordinated and hampered in its functioning by positional 
and muscular mal-adjustments. 


Agreed that our bodies constitute a musical instrument? 
Greater than any, because words and an infinite variety of 
color and meaning are added to beautiful tone! Agreed that 
this instrument must be trained and wnderstood in its form, 
position and free functioning? We can then seek a funda- 
mental pedagogical avenue on which to travel to our objective 
—a secure vocal production. The psychology of singing, as 
in the psychology of living, demands this security. It is found 
in the singer’s understanding his instrument. Agreed? Then 
by what procedure shall we travel? 

Pedagogy recognizes three main media in learning. 1, Vis- 
ual (the eye) 2, Aural (the ear) 3, Sensory (the feeling) and 
of course, various combinations of these three media. 

In developing the human voice-instrument the visual is 
of little use to the student. A mirror can only evaluate facial 
and body conditions. The eye of the teacher is of some con- 
tributory value in diagnosing what is going on in the stu- 
dent’s instrument, however. 

The aural? The “ear?” The student's “listening?” Now we 
come to a vital question. Except for pitch-sense and vowel 
perception, which in a talented student we take for granted, 
the “aural control” can produce disastrous results. We do 
not hear, as we are heard. We hear ourselves largely through 
inner bone and Eustachian tube conduction. Therefore, to 
the student, it is not a valid basis for training the instrument. 
Consciously, or even more important, sub-consciously, we listen 
to the sound we are making and either mistakenly enjoy it, 
or try to do something with it: “place it’—‘round it’— 
“brighten it’—"cover it’—"give it more nose” etc., etc., all 
demanded by the ear. Thus we set up interfering laryngeal, 
pharyngeal or tongue tensions. We can do nothing with 
the tone once the primary vibrations have sprung from the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Brochures are now in the hands of all members. Please 
study them and then plan to attend one of the excellent ses- 
sions which have been carefully planned by the Local Direc- 
tors. Part of the information contained in the brochure is 
reproduced here for additional reference. 


LOCATIONS; DATES; DIRECTORS 


Appalachian State Teachers College - Boone, N. C. 
July 24-29 Haskell Boyter; Virginia Linney 


Willamette University - 
August 1-5 


Salem, Oregon 
Melvin H. Geist; John Lester 


Northwestern University _........_. Evanston, Illinois 
August 1-5 E. Clifford Toren; John Toms; . 
Hermanus Baer 


Texas Technological College - _. Lubbock, Texas 
August 7-12 Gene Hemmle; Myrtle Dunn Short 


University of Colorado __________ Boulder, Colorado 
August 14-19 Alexander Grant; Berton Coffin; 
Mary Cook 


Summer Studio of Grace Leslie - Salisbury, Mass. 
August 22-26 Grace Leslie; Gertrude Tingley 


I would like to extend a warm and very sincere invitation to every 
member of the National Association of Teachers of Singing to attend 
one or more of the 1955 Summer Workshops. Also, may I remind 
the choral directors, and any teacher who may be interested in Vocal 
Education that, not only are they most cordially invited to attend 
our workshops, but they will find inspiration, stimulation and _rec- 
reation if they decide to make one of our workshops their head- 
quarters for a week this coming summer. 

To have personal contact with other vocally-minded people from 
far and near is a unique experience in itself. Also, to hear the lec- 
tures, to participate in discussions of vitally important matters con- 
cerning singing and singers, and to observe the many practical pedo- 
gogical demonstrations is a refreshing and rewarding experience that 
no teacher should miss. 

In the pages of this brochure you will find announcements of three 
new workshop locations this year. You will also observe that one 
of our workshops will be devoted entirely to Opera. 

Please read the descriptions of our workshops carefully. Select the 
one that from the standpoint of time, location, faculty personnel and 
subject-matter, interests you most, and make plans now to attend. 
You will find that you can make your Summer's vacation not only a 
time for play and rest, but a time for rich accomplishment and pro- 
fessional advancement. Do not delay; decide now and make your 
reservation. Remember these are your workshops. Use them. We 
shall be so happy to see you, and you will be so glad you decided 
to spend a week with your colleagues. 


Yours faithfully, 


BERNARD TAYLOR, 
President NATS. 
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by Helen Steen Huls, Workshop Chairman, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
SEVENTH YEAR— LET’S MAKE IT THE GREATEST! 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS” 


From a modest beginning—frankly experimental—of one work 
shop at Indiana University, seven years ago, N.A.T.S. Workshop: 
have expanded in an undreamed-of manner, to a point where six 
large and successful sessions are now held in various areas of ou: 
great country. The reason?—Distinguished Faculty; Interested Par- 
ticipants; Academic Atmosphere; Guidance, Inspiration, Stimulation 
Exchange of Ideas—all these have combined to develop an educa 
tional program for vocal teachers which, but a few years earlier, woulc 
have been thought incredible. Much credit should be given to the 
N.A.T.S. Advisory Committee on Vocal Education, which has eastab 
lished standards for the programs and given encouragement to new 
and untried ventures. This Committee, together with the Worksho; 
Committee, has but one motive—to further the cause of BETTER 
VOICE TEACHING. The National Association of Teachers of Sing 
ing includes over 1600 forward-looking, progressive teachers who are 
eager to learn more about their art, and to help others to become 
better teachers. WORKSHOPS ARE PROVING-GROUNDS FOR 
THESE AIMS. COME!—AND BRING A FRIEND! 


FACULTY AND PROGRAMS 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Dr. Max Raines, A.S.T.C., Boone, N. C.; Frederick H. Hay- 


wood, Eastman School, Rochester, N. Y.; J. Oscar Miller, 
Ralph _ Errolle, 


Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Opera Arts Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; Radiana Pazmor, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Richard Rivers, Huntington Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala.; Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, Ga. 


Subjects 
Psychology of Teaching; Student-Teacher Relationships; 
This Business of Singing; Church Music; Literature; New 
Materials; Staging of the Small Opera; Teaching Repertoire; 
Vocal Seminar; Question-Answer Sessions; Discussions; Dem- 
onstrations. 


EMPHASIS—REPERTOIRE; CHURCH MUSIC 


Willamette University 

Dr. Paul Moses, Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. (Clin 
ical Study); Dr. Howard Runkel, Willamette Univ., Salen 
Ore. (Speech); Dr. George Martin, Willamette Univ., Salem, 
Ore. (Psychology); Josef H. Schnelker, Willamette Univ. 
Salem, Ore. (Organ, Theory); Don Gleckler, Willametu 
Univ., Salem, Ore. (Music Educ.); Bernard U. Taylor, Pres 
N.A.T.S., New York, N. Y.; Dr. Lloyd Sunderman, Univ. 0 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; John Lester, Montana State Univ. 
Missoula, Mont.; Melvin H. Geist, Willamette Univ., Salen 
Ore.; Clorinda Topping, Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore; Car 
lyle Kelley, Seattle, Wash. 


Subjects 


Pedagogy; Musicianship and Style; Demonstrations; Physic 
logical and Psychological Aspects of Singing; Trends in Voce 
(Continued on page 5) 
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of 1955 VWLATS 


Teacher Education; Literature; Choral Music and Techniques; 
Worship Music. 


EMPHASIS: BETTER TEACHERS—BETTER PUPILS 


Northwestern University 

Earl Bigelow, School of Music, Northwestern Univ., Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Dr. Clifton Burmeister, Northwestern Univ., Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Dr. Hilda B. Fisher, School of Speech, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill; Dr. Paul Moore, Speech Correction, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill.; Dr. John F. Ohl, North- 
western Univ., Evanston, IIl.; Frederick Schauwecker, Roose- 
velt Univ., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Clarence T. Simon, School of 
Speech, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill; Barrett Spach, 
School of Music, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill.; Richard 
De Young, De Paul Univ., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Faguy-Cote, 
Texas Christian Univ., Fort Worth, Texas; Burton Garling- 
house, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; Maria Mon- 
tana, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Theodore G. Stelzer, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; Walter Allen Stults, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Subjects 
Physiology of Voice; Relation—Vowel formation and res- 
onance; Words in Song; Use of Vocal Exercises; Mutual 
Problems of Studio and Public School Teachers; Group Voice 
Training; Church Music; Sacred Songs; Oratorios and Can- 
tatas; Psychology; Baroque Vocal Music; British, Russian 
Art Song; French Song Literature. 


EMPHASIS: PEDAGOGY; CHURCH MUSIC; MUSIC 
. EDUCATION 


Texas Technological College 

Dr. Raymond Elliott, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas; Dr. James Hall, Throat Specialist, Lubbock, 
Texas; Dr. Sylvan Kaplan, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas; Richard De Young, De Paul Univ., Chicago, IIL; 
Arthur Faguy-Cote, Texas Christian Univ., Fort Worth, Texas; 
Maria Montana, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Orcenith Smith, 
Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla.; Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, Univ. 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Robert M. Taylor, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; Ira Schantz, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Subjects 
Voice Production; Breathing Concepts; French Song Liter- 
ature; Acoustics; Materials and Methodology; Psychology; 
Development of the Adolescent Voice; Music Fundamentals; 
Repertoire; Recordings; Administration of Church Music. 


University of Colorado 
SPECIAL OPERA WORKSHOP; Staff to consist of two 
directors, Dr. Elemer Nagy, Director of the Opera Depart- 
ment of the Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Connecticut; 


Solon Alberti, Operatic Coach and Accompanist, New York, 
N. Y. 


Since interest in OPERA throughout the United States is growing 
at such a rapid pace, The National Association feels that it must 
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Workshops 


(Continued from page 4) 


do its part to develop trained and adequate leadership to meet the 
needs of operatic enterprises that are springing up everywhere. Only 
a short time ago, ten years to be exact, there were only about 125 ac- 
tive opera groups operating in our country. Today, according to a re- 
port recently issued in the Metropolitan Opera Guild magazine, there 
are over 400 groups that are currently presenting operatic perform- 
ances. These include the Metropolitan Opera Association, The San 
Francisco Opera Company, the City Center Opera Company, and all 
College and University Operatic performances. 2500 performances of 
250 different operas were given in the U.S., last season. 

The decision to devote one WORKSHOP to the OPERA is based 
on the conviction that the logical person to organize and to conduct 
a Local Operatic Enterprise in the average community in the country 
is the Local Teacher of Singing. Upon his shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility to establish such an undertaking. Also, it is more and more 
being forced on the local teacher of singing to provide an outlet for 
the great number of young singers who are being educated to sing, 
but lack the opportunity. This opportunity can and must be found 
in the local operatic enterprise, for the simple reason that the public 
is fast becoming opera conscious. 

Therefore this workshop will be for TEACHERS only. Students of 
teacher-members will be welcomed as auditors, but only TEACHERS 
will be allowed to sing roles and become chorus singers. Of course 
many teachers will also audit these classes and demonstrations, etc. 
The main emphasis will be placed on teaching the teacher how to 
organize and conduct a successful operatic enterprise. 

Dr. Nagy and Mr. Alberti announce that the following plan will 
be followed at the Colorado Workshop: 


1. There will be practical demonstrations from both the musical 
and dramatic standpoints. 

2. Historical and Modern Opera Styles will be interpreted. 

3. Demonstration performance will be given at the end of the 
Session. 

4. How to prepare a student for the problems of the so-called opera 

reform. 

Lectures on opera illustrated with lantern slides. 

6. Discussions and Forums designed to enlighten the problems of 
producing operas in a particular community instituted by the 
Teacher of Singing. 


¥ 


The following operas will be studied, and for which teacher- 
members will be auditioned for leading roles, as well as for chorus: 


Classic—The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
Romantic—Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
Realisttc—Butterfly or Boheme _.. Puccini 
Modern—Old Maid and the Thief Menotti 


The course itself will cover two main subjects, ORGANIZATION 
and MANAGEMENT. 

ORGANIZATION—Casting—Principles and Chorus; Accompani- 

ment—Orchestra or Piano; Scenery; Lighting; Properties; Costumes; 

Management—House Management; Staff—Technical Production. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT—Public Relations and Publicity; Spon- 

sors, Finance, etc. 

In addition, one hour a day will be devoted to the registrants going 
through Opera Arias, both musically and dramatically. Registrants 
will be allowed to choose which arias they wish to study, and have 
demonstrated. 

Further important details relating to the course in Opera will be 
available upon request to the Director of the Workshop, Mr. Alex- 
ander Grant, Music Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

SCENES FROM THE FOLLOWING OPERAS WILL BE CHOSEN 
FOR STUDY: 


Marriage of Figaro Mozart 


(Continued on page 13) 
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“Aud Would She Learn, and Clailly Doak”... 


By Gertrude Tingley, Boston, Massachusetts 


These words of Chaucer have always seemed 
to me to epitomize the basic purposes of 
N.A.T.S. membership. To learn, to constantly 
enrich one’s store, in order to have more know- 
ledge to impart—and to do both “gladly’— 
with a real joy both in giving and taking. 


Unfortunately I feel at times that the phrase 
“What's in it for me?” comes nearer to ex- 
pressing the attitude of some of our members. 

Having been a member of NATS for eight 
years, and having in that time been active as 
founder and President of the first chapter, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Eastern District, and 
now as Registrar, I feel that perhaps I am 
qualified to voice my opinions about trends in 
our organization which may eventually prove 
damaging. 


As you know, N.A.T.S. was founded eleven 
years ago by a group of eminent, far-seeing 
voice teachers. These people were of such 
caliber that they had no need of an organiza- 
tion to further their own standing. Their pur- 
pose was two-fold; to meet together for study 
and research, and to spread the knowledge and 
understanding of the principles of voice pro- 
duction and vocal pedagogy throughout the 
country. This sorely needed doing, as charla- 
tanism, unethical practices, and just plain ig- 
norance on the part of countless voice teachers 
had made the whole profession suspect in the 
the eyes of many. 


Our charter members might have remained 
a small group, meeting for study and research, 
and then publishing their conclusions—much as 
does the American Academy, to whom we owe 
a great debt of gratitude for their fine work 
along these lines. Instead, the founders of our 
organization chose a different way. They opened 
their doors to literally hundreds of teachers 
throughout the U.$.—making their require- 
ments for membership so simple that any sin- 
cere, ethical teacher with good background and 
five years teaching experience, could qualify. 
Once accepted, they believed that through study, 
meetings, and the “Bulletin,” those of lesser 
experience and knowledge would grow in sta- 
ture. Obviously, many who joined were not 
famous or eveti widely experienced teachers; but 
our founders had no fear that they would be 
contaminated by contact with these lesser lights. 
Their aim was to share with many, for the 
good of all; and it has worked. I have myself 
seen many instances of almost incredible de- 
velopment and illumination in the characters 
and minds of those who sincerely came to take 
what we could give. 

With the passing of time, we have begun 
to reap many benefits—benefits which affect 
us all, but which seem to be forgotten by the 
“What's in it for me” persuasion. Because of 
the wider spreading of sound knowledge, ig- 
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norance and error have begun to fade. Fad- 
dists and quacks are frowned upon by our pow- 
erful group—and many unethical practices, 
which had been in common use, have been 
shown up in their true colors, and largely 
abolished. Before the working of this near 
miracle, there were many who said it could 
not be done. Snobbery, intolerance—destructive 
criticism—belief in their own rightness and 
everybody else’s wrongness—these were traits 
attributed to the race of singing teachers in 
general—and with some justification, I fear. 
Our organization has proved that we could rise 
above these petty qualities—and insofar as we 
have been able to do so, we have been suc- 
cessful. 

Let me repeat that—"Insofar as we have 
been able to rise above these petty qualities, 
we have been successful.” Having studied 
conditions in various parts of the country, I 
have come to believe that the measure of our 
success in various districts is the measure of 
the open-mindedness of the local members 
toward other teachers. 

Often I have heard it said—"You don’t know 
these teachers in ‘Metropolis’. This remark 
doesn’t mean a thing to me—for people are 
people, and singing teachers are singing teachers 
—and nothing will ever make me believe that 
they are a different race in Philadelphia or 
Cleveland or Kalamazoo from the brand we 
grow in Boston. If you think we were all 
good pals here before we joined NATS, you 
couldn’t be more mistaken. Boston is a con- 
servative city, and ten years ago I didn’t know 
three teachers by name, and would have gone 
into a complete nose dive had I seen one at 
my pupils recitals—certain that they couldn't 
wait to go out and rend me limb from limb. 
Now they come in droves, and if in their hearts 
they secretly believe they could have done a 
better job with the same material, that is only 
human, and I have no fear that they will be 
unkindly critical. 


As you may know, we have about 100 mem- 
bers in the Boston Chapter. Of course some are 
drawn from nearby cities, but even so, don’t 
imagine for a minute that they are all of 
equal caliber. How could there possibly be 
100 teachers of equal experience and standing 
in so small a place? When people speak en- 
viously of our big chapter, and of its ability 
to hold large meetings and present outstanding 
speakers—I reply that there is no mystery in- 
volved, that we are no better nor worse than 
other cities— but that from the first we have 
opened our gates to all who would come, and 
who could comply with NATS requirements. 
Thus indeed have the lion and the lamb lain 
down together, and at our meetings the success- 
ful and the more humble—the well-known ex- 
Metropolitan star, and the simple teacher from 


the suburbs, sit down to “break bread together 


and to eat thereof.” 


To the best of my knowledge, (and as Regis- 
trar, I should know, having all the records in 
my possession) there is not one of our chapte: 
members who could not measure up to NATS 
requirements regarding training, five years or 
more teaching experience, and ethical behavior 
If they could qualify, we in Boston have not 
felt it our duty to impose further requirements 
I question our right to do so, even had we s« 
desired, for there is nothing in our constitution 
that gives local people the right to pass judg 
ment upon duly accepted and accredited mem- 
bers of the National Association, once they 
have been sponsored by reliable people and 
voted into membership. In my opinion if a 
person is unfit for Chapter membership, he is 
unfit for National membership, and it is the 
duty of local persons to report his shortcomings 
to the Board of Directors and Executive Com. 
mittee, who after thorough investigation will 
see that he is dropped from membership. This 
has happened in a few cases, and I feel sure 
that this possibility may act as a healthy de- 
terrent to any who are tempted to stray in the 
matter of ethical behavior. 

As for local groups setting themselves up to 
screen prospective members, this too is un 
democratic and unconstitutional. Teachers who 
live in isolated communities, with no chapter 
nearby, need not be subjected to this sort of 
thing—so it is patently unfair that any appli 
cant should have to run this extra gantlet. 
Our constitution calls for two sponsors, and 
two only. I believe that sponsors should take 
their responsibilities seriously, and if at some 
future time it is the will of the majority that 
local admission boards be set up—then the 
constitution should be so altered. Personally | 
should “view with alarm” any such alteration 
Whereas in some localities it would undoubted- 
ly work out—in other I have met such a criti- 
cal, intolerant spirit, that I believe the result 
would be an active antagonism toward NATS 
on the part of teachers who could qualify for 
membership, but who were kept out because o/ 
personal animosities of local groups. 

I have recently visited in several large cities 
all larger than Boston, and have talked wit! 
various officers and members. In one city wit! 
a population nearly 214 times that of Bostor 
there are 12 members. I talked with the ver 
able chapter president, and he greatly deplore 
the fact that they have so small a membershi) 
and so little activity. Another city has a grou; 
of 15. Still another says frankly—“We wil 
never have a large chapter, because we are s 
exclusive.” In another city, still larger tha 
Boston, there are 6 members. I talked wit! 
one of our long-time, loyal NATS there—an: 


(Continued on page 8) 
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athways fo Vscal edagogy . . 


by Arthur Gerry, New York City 


For some reason, whenever referring to the art of vocal 
teaching, I find myself concerned with the fundamental 
element upon which the art of singing depends. The acqui- 
sition of a sound vocal technique is never come by in a short 
time, but now, as always in the past, takes years of persistent 
effort. 


The present-day argument that there is not sufficient time 
available in the prevailing scheme of things musical to 
permit the thorough procedure advocated in these words will 
prove to be something of a myth if the vocal teachers will 
square themselves to the situation in a courageous stand for 
that which they know, within themselves, is right and sane. 


Perhaps it would not be out of order to call attention to 
the widely known fact that competent and interested scholars 
have done a great deal of research into the history of the 
development of the vocal art. They have found that from 
the latter half of the 17th century (and perhaps even 
earlier) to well into the 19th century, many of the best 
musical minds of Italy were occupied in developing the 
technique of singing and in establishing sound rules and 
laws for the development of the singer, based entirely upon 
the empirical approach. As a result, the art of the singer 
rose to heights never before attained. This school of singing 
has been called by many names, but can correctly be termed 
the Italian School, inasmuch as most of those concerned in 
that development were Italian. 


Let us consider for a moment a little bit of what might 
be termed the genealogy of vocal teaching. One of the earliest 
and most noted of these musicians was Alessandro Scarlatti. 
Although today we think of him as a composer, the truth 
is that during his lifetime he was very famous as a singer 
and a teacher of singing. In his declining years he had as 
a pupil Niccolo Porpora. They must have been his de- 
clining years, for he was twenty-seven years older than his 
pupil. Porpora lived to be nearly eighty years old, and 
became perhaps the most famous teacher of singing of all 
time. As he died in 1766, it is reasonable to suppose that 
some of his students were themselves teachers of singing 
in the early days of the 19th century, and passed on his 
principles of vocal training to others who were teaching 
within the past hundred years, and who were undoubtedly 
responsible for the so-called “Golden Age” of singing which 
we enjoyed at the turn of this century. 


The truth is that the “Golden Age” extended far back 
before that time. How do we know? It is true that most 
of the evidence is hearsay, but there is one undeniable fact. 
The music that the singers of one hundred years ago and 
more were able to negotiate with comparative ease offers 
difficulties that very few singers of today can surmount. 
Whether they should be able to do so, or not, must remain 
a matter of opinion. 

Unquestionably, one of the main factors that led to the 
supremacy of this Italian School of singing was unanimity. 
Another was language. Throughout this period of about two 
hundred years, all recognized and legitimate teachers taught 
in the same manner. Their ideas were woven into approxi- 
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mately the same pattern, in seeking to develop the voice. The 
student need not be dismayed if his teacher moved away, or 
if he was obliged to move away from his teacher, because 
the next maestro found would, with minor variations, follow 
the same general procedure. The language of song was their 
native tongue, the cleanest and purest and simplest in its 
vowel sounds. There was practically absolute agreement as 
to the best method of producing an even scale and a well- 
schooled, fully developed technique. We are creditably in- 
formed that the scales and exercises used by Niccolo Porpora 
were substantially the same as those used later by the great 
Caruso in the development of his own voice. We will ven- 
ture to say that the teaching procedure was largely oral. 
Undoubtedly, at first, it was to a certain extent imitative, 
for, rest assured, these teachers were also singers. By means 
of freely emitted natural vowels, colored to suit the pitch, 
a perfectly focused tone was produced on every note in the 
scale, from the bottom to the top. Very briefly, the “ah” 
of the low voice was gradually darkened to a perfectly focused 
“ah” at the middle of the voice, permitted to close to an 
“oo” on approaching the head voice, and became again “ah” 
at the top. Other vowels were employed from time to time, 
particularly the “ee” which was developed from the closed 
lips’ hum, but basically the scale was as described, and was 
worked upon in such fashion. 


Scales, exercises, and vocalizes on the vowels just quoted 
were the order of the day, until the proper vowel color be- 
came a subconscious reaction to pitch. Patience and per- 
severance were an absolute necessity to these early teachers, 
and students did not know the meaning of the word “hurry.” 
They were working to develop technical proficiency and ease 
of production. Happily, these vocalizes have been preserved 
and are now available to all in volume publication. 


It was no unusual thing for a student to work several years 
before being taught any repertoire. He was not required to 
study the anatomy of the human head, nor was he required to 
think about or to know the names of muscles over which 
he really had no conscious control. He was taught only to 
listen for and to note the sensation of beautiful tone. 


So it must be realized that in those early days — (shall 
we call them the “Golden Age of Vocal Teaching”? )—the 
supreme effort was directed toward the development and per- 
fection of the instrument itself, as such. Without the perfected 
instrument, fine singing is not possible. We would certainly 
have no Heifitz today if violins had never developed beyond 
the cigar box stage. 


In looking over the field of vocal pedagogy today, we 
are impressed by the state of confusion that seems to exist 
as to what constitutes the correct manner or method of teach- 
ing singing. There seems to be no general agreement as to. 
how to get results. This confusion does not exist in vocal 
teaching alone. It seems to exist in the field of art in general. 
We have the so-called modernism in musical composition, 
which some of us try in vain to understand. Our composers 
seem to be falling over backward in an effort to be different, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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she truly longs for the very things that an 
active chapter could give her. She said that 
the M.T.N.A. has fine meetings now and then, 
which she attends, but which are largely con- 
cerned with piano and subjects other than voice. 
This is a large and very musical city, and 
should be able to create and support a large 
chapter. 


What is the answer to all this? Why is the 
membership in many large cities so apathetic? 
First of all I admit that no group can be 
stronger than its leadership. Without dedicated 
officers, no organization can grow in power and 
influence. I have in mind two chapters. One 
had a fairly large membership, but because the 
leader did not go all out to make it a success, 
it began to die on its feet. Then along came 
a vigorous, young person, and in a short time 
she had infused new life into the group, to the 
real delight of its members. Another chapter 
literally has died on its feet—because its leader, 
partly through iilness, let it fall apart, but did 
not voluntarily resign his leadership; this left 
the group helpless, unless they requested the 
leader's resignation—which they hesitated to do. 


Incidentally, effective leadership has nothing 
to do with the measure of a teacher’s pressure 
of work. Find me any busier people than our 
national officers, past and present. Find me 
any heavier teaching schedules than those car- 
ried by our most efficient regional governors 
and chapter heads. Twenty-four hours can eas- 
ily be stretched to thirty-four, by anyone sufh- 
ciently dedicated to the work. If your leaders 
are unwilling to work for you, get mew ones. 
There is no room in any branch of NATS for 
the officer who merely wants the credit of officer- 
ship because it makes a good show on his 
stationery. 


But beyond this matter of leadership, I be- 
lieve the real answer lies in the way each mem- 
ber answers the question—“What's in it for 
me?” One of our nationally known members 
was recently heard to say: “No matter how 
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much I give, I can never repay all that N.A.T.S. 
has given to me.” I happen to know that this 
man, while just a member, not an officer, gave 
without stint of his time, money and strength. 
In contrast, not long ago, an obscure and not 
very busy teacher refused to serve on a com- 
mittee because she was too busy, and frankly 
said, “What would I get out of it?’’ Nothing, 
say I. Nothing is to be had in NATS for the 
member who simply says “gimme.” 


If you seek personal aggrandizement, you 
will not find it here. Membership in NATS 
does not mean that you are one of a rare 
species. It means for us all that we will all 
benefit as our whole profession is raised to a 
higher level—and this can only be done by 
spreading far and wide our knowledge and our 
high principles. If you are one of the great, 
it means that you will share your rich store. 
If you are like most of us, it means that here 
is a place where you may enrich yourself, both 
as a teacher and as a person. This is the answer, 
and the only valid one, to the question “What's 
in it for me?” 

So I say to you—snap out of your self-cen- 
tered little huddles. Go out into the highways 
and byways and seek teachers who need what 
you and I and all of us can give, and open 
your minds and hearts to what even the least 
of these may give in return, and to the rewards 
of sharing. Then may it truly be said of each 
of us—"And gladly would he learn, and gladly 
teach.” 


"The Wise Man, therefore, while he is alive 
Will never make a show of being great: 
And that is how his greatness is achieved.’ 


Old Chinese 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


THE EMERGENT VOICE CONFERENCE 


Fifteenth 


WILL meet August 16-28 as its founder would have wished. 


Are you using the speed and accuracy that comes from scientific knowledge in developing voices? 


COME TO WALDENWOODS 


Hartland, Michigan — August 16 - 28 


EMERGENT VOICE CONFERENCE 
Carol Westerman, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Continued from page 6) 


CHATTANOOGA ECHOES 


My appreciation and congratulations upon 
a wonderfully planned convention (Ga/fport, 
Miss.) . . . So many people felt it was “the 
best ever” (Chapel Hill, N. C.) ... Your con- 
vention will go down “through the years” 
(Johnson City, Tenn.) . . . The convention 
was really wonderful; it was so interesting and 
most informative (Buffalo, N. Y.) ... 1 fee! 
that we had a good convention, and that al! 
of us owe you (J. Oscar Miller) a vote ot 
thanks (Chicago, Ill.) . The convention 
program was very cleverly designed as a con- 
tinuity of the district workshop program on a 
unified national scale (Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
. . . Surely enjoyed the NATS convention; it 
was a pleasure to renew acquaintances, make 
new friends, participate in the discussions; am 
sure I benefited from it (Charleston, W. Vir 
ginia) ... A good conference (Atlanta, Ga.) 
... Am sure the rest of the country can never 
deubt again the ability of the South to stage 
a national meeting (Boone, N. C.) .. . This 
was certainly one of the nicest groups we have 
had the pleasure of servicing in some time 
(Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn.) ... You 
(J. Oscar Miller) did a magnificent job as 
our host (Kansas City, Mo.) .. . Everything 
was perfectly planned and carried out (Lenoir, 
N. C.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT NEWS 


Louise Baxter Colgan, recently appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the Eastern District, 
reports several important projects under con- 
sideration. It is her suggestion that composer- 
members of the association send to her the 
names of their vocal compositions, so that 
these might be given preferential use in the 
making of recital, radio, church and_ other 
programs, with due recognition being given 
to their NATS membership. Details of this 
idea have not been completely worked ont. 
as yet. 

She also reports some good returns through 
radio programs sponsored for charitable pur- 
poses, the ojbect of one being to raise sums 
for aid to college students in their first yeat 
of college. 


— 
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CHAPTER NOTESSz.... 


CHICAGO 


Members of the Chicago Chapter of NATS 
met Feb. 6, 1955 at the Chicago Conservatory, 
to hear Mr. William Phillips read a paper 
on “Vocal Embellishments and Tempi,” which 
was illustrated by recordings. An interesting 
discussion period followed. The chapter mem- 
bers were pleased to hear that a workshop 
will be held at Northwestern Univ. in August 
and that the next NATS Convention will be 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Mack Evans presented a lecture on 
“Diction in Singing” before the local study 
group. Copies of a thought provoking outline 
for the lecture was given to each one present. 

Several chapter members have been active 
recently before local professional organiza- 
including Mme. Sonia Sharnova and 
Myron Carlisle. 


tions 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On Feb. 6 the Washington D. C. Chapter 
held its monthly meeting at the studio of John 
Yard. Chapter president, Mr. McLain reported 
his talk with Patrick Hayes, local concert 
manager, concerning the reason for his reluc- 
tance to engage singers for his recitals. The 
lack of audience appreciation and his own 
pursuit of business success alone—a-cold matter 
of dollars and cents—were given as the reasons. 
He cannot afford to risk a loss. 

The suggestion was made to engage Max 
Pons and George Bolek for workshop dis- 
cussions. 

There was a delayed analysis of the earlier 
pupils’ recital at Barker Hall at which excellent 
criticisms were given on the students of Clarke, 
Yard, McLain and Hood. 

The lack of opportunities for American 
singers was thrashed out. We should find 
means to correct this frustrating feature in the 
progress of our worth-while young artists; 
—there seems no goal towards which they can 
work. Small opera houses are needed through- 
out America to permit singers to use their 
“natural voices” instead of shouting as is de- 
manded at the Met. Opera. John Yard stated 
the American singers in Europe were far su- 
perior to the native talent. 

The meeting ended with a graphic account 
from Mr. Yard assisted by his companion dur- 
ing their European tour, Joseph Collins, of 
the great success in the WESTERN ZONE of 
THE MOZART SINGERS and the splendid ap- 
preciation from the towns they visited. The 
singing trio was made up of Yard, Collins and 
soprano Barbara Troxell, with Paul Higin- 
botham as accompanist. Many photos were 
passed around to the delight of all attending. 

A most pleasant tea-party was given by the 
host to conclude the meeting. 

On Mar. 13 the greater part of the time 
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was taken up by Vera Ross in her review of 
“THE EMERGENT VOICE” by Westerman. 
The main subjects discussed were: Vibrato; The 
difference between the speaking and singing 
voice and the 5 points necessary to good pro- 
duction which were: 1—Posture; 2—Respira- 
tion; 3—Phonation; 4—Resonation; 5—Arti- 
culation. An open discussion followed Mrs. 
Ross’ excellent analysis, in which all agreed 
Westerman’s ideas were healthy, normal, easily 
understood and a gateway to correct singing. 
Other faults were touched upon: the tremulo 
and “That straight tone” with no overtones 
or vibration as is taught in England’s boy choirs. 

Mary Clarke reported on her attendance in 
N. Y. of the latest Menotti opera—THE SAINT 
OF BLEEKER STREET with its outstanding 
voices and acting. 

Mr. McLain related details of his meeting 
with Edwin McArthur who told of the sad 
lack of opportunities in this country for con- 
ductors as well as singers. 

The next spring recital was set for Sunday, 
May | at Barker Hall at which the pupils of 
Scott, Muse, McGuffey, Ross and Holmes will 
perform. The annual business meeting will 
follow on Sunday, May 8 at studio of Mr. Yard. 


TWIN CITIES 

A meeting of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the National Association was held on May 3 
in the auditorium of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in St. Paul. A program was given 
by chapter members, Florence Claus—‘French 
Romantic Song Literature”; Philip Gustafson, 
“Songs of Nationalistic Flavor’; Roy Schuess- 
ler, “Contemporary Songs,’ and Marvyl von 
Loewe, “Classical Song Literature.” 


LOS ANGELES 
Jessie MacDonald Patterson $raciously of- 


_ fered her beautiful Hollywood Hills home for 


the February meeting of the chapter. Florence 
Russell, Chairman of the “Career Analysis Con- 
test” announced that all arrangements had been 
made to hold the preliminary auditions Feb- 
ruary 27, 1955, at Founders’ Hall on the 
U.S.C. campus. Non-professional singers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 years were elegible 
to compete, and the following panel of judges 
was announced: Ruth Miller Chamlee, Alice 
Mock, and Lillian Backstrand Wilson. ’ 

Charles Keep met with us again after a 
long absence due to a serious eye operation 
and a recovery which extended over many 
months. He expressed appreciation for the 
many cards and letters sent to him by the 
members. 

Frans Hoffman was the speaker for the 
afternoon, and in his own charming and in- 
imitable way gave to those present a thor- 


oughly interesting account of his recent so- 
journ in Europe, drawing comparisons between 
the United States and Europe as to prices 
charged, attendance, and enthusiasm exhibited, 
particularly in his native Holland. He devoted 
much time and gave special attention to hear- 
ing and comparing various choral groups, and 
to seeing and hearing many of the famously 
beautiful pipe-organs. He exhibited a fine col- 
lection of photographs of these instruments 
which are so intricately designed and installed 
that they become an integral part of the archi- 
tectural design of these world-famous cathedrals. 
Tea was served by the following hostesses: 
Jessie MacDonald Patterson, Patricia Baker, 
Margaret Barni and Irene Hanna. 

The March meeting was hosted by Occidental 
College, thanks to vice-president Leon Ettin- 
ger, director of Thorne Hall, who extended the 
invitation to the chapter. The usual business 
meeting was dispensed with and the entire 
time devoted to the final auditions of the 
Career Analysis Contest. Out of the twenty 
contestants who auditioned February 27 at 
Founders’ Hall, four were selected to participate 
in the finals. They were: Beverly Anderson, 
Carol Wenig, Helene Servantes, and Marline 
Avila. A distinguished panel of judges, Anna 
Fitzu, Henry Reese and Dr. Arthur Wolf, each 
responded to their introduction with remarks 
and observations which were timely and dis- 
cerning, and adjudged Marline Avila the win- 
ner of the contest. 

At the April meeting which convened at the 
home of Price Dunlavy, the following nominat- 
ing committee was appointed: Jessie MacDon- 
ald Patterson, Ruth Miller Chamlee, Neyneen 
Farrell, Lieutenant-Governor Tudor Williams, 
and William Vennard. 

It was voted by the membership that the 
Los Angeles Chapter would subscribe for an 
ad in the Hollywood Bowl Program again this 
summer, the ad to carry the names and ad- 
dresses of all members who wish to pay the 
assessment. 

Owing to the sudden departure of Alvina 
Palmquist, secretary, on a European tour, the 
executive committee requested Price Dunlavy 
to act as secretary until the election of officers 
in June. 

Mrs. Maude Hopper, a member of NATS 
from Seattle, Washington, was welcomed as 
a guest. 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes were 
extended by the president to Mario and Ruth 
Miller Chamlee who are to join the Aspen, 
Colorado, music faculty this summer. 

Patricia Baker expressed her thanks for the 
award of $100.00 which she received from 
the chapter as teacher of the young singer, 
Marline Avile, who won this year’s Career 
Analysis Contest. 


Program chairman, Florence Russell an- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Al Message rom the 


By now you should have received the notice which I sent 
by mail to the entire membership, notifying you of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee to study and prepare the changes 
in the By-Laws of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. I feel that the recommendations for Committee per- 
sonnel as presented to me by the Regional Governors and 
Lieutenant Governors are excellent, and that we can be assured 
that this committee of distinguished men and women of our 
Association will do a splendid non-partisan and highly capable 
job of submitting to the membership the kind of By-Law 
changes that will give us an adequate, democratic set-up for 
our organization. The committee is composed of one repre- 
sentative from each district, and the chairman is Dr. Theodore 
Stelzer, Northern District, whose address is 234 Faculty Lane, 
Seward, Nebraska. The other members are: Dr. Victor Alex- 
ander Fields, Eastern District; Radiana Pazmor, Southeastern 
District; W. Winfield Crawford, Southern District; Governor 
B. Fred Wise, Central District; William Rice, Southwestern 
District; Lieut-Governor Tudor Williams, California-Western 
District; and Melvin Geist, Northwestern District. Dr. Stelzer 
and his committee will be glad to receive any and all sug- 
gestions that you may wish to give them, so please avail 
yourself of the opportunity that is yours to help in giving 
our great and fast-growing Association the kind of democratic 
set-up that we need for its future healthy growth. 

I would also like to speak briefly of the NATS Singer of 
the Year Award, and to ask each and every member to read 
carefully and very thoughtfully the announcements that are 
to be found in THE BULLETIN about this new and most im- 
portant project of our Association. I would also like to an- 
nounce at this time, that B. Fred Wise, Governor of the 


Central District has accepted the position of Chairman of © 


the Contest and Awards Committee, and that his committee 
is made up of each of the Regional Governors, who will have 
complete charge of administering the State, Regional and 
National Contests. 

Interest in this NATS Singer of the Year Award is already 


at a high pitch, and I feel sure that as we begin to realize 
the vast potential importance of this project in the work and 
service of the Association, we can eXpect unanimous and 
whole-hearted co-operation from every member. I want to 
publicly thank the chairman, Mr. Richard DeYoung, and the 
members of the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education for 
having done such a remarkable job in working out the many 
details of this Contest. 


We are at the threshold of another exciting season of 
NATS Summer Workshops, and it promises to be the fines: 
program of Summer study that we have yet had. The brochure 
which is already in your hands, and prepared so efficiently 
and well by the chairman of the Workshops Committee. 
Helen Steen Huls, with the assistance of the various workshop 
chairmen, will give you all the details. Also, in this issue 
of THE BULLETIN, you will find much concerning the Summer 
Workshops. that should arouse your interest and enthusiasm. 

Even though the next annual convention in Chicago is 
months away, I would like to announce that the dates are from 
December 27 to 30, that the Convention will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, and that the general chairman is Mr. Earle 
Tanner of Chicago, with B. Fred Wise as co-chairman, and 
that the chairman of Programs is Dr. Harvey Ringel. Plans 
are already well under way for this our eleventh annual 
meeting. 

Finally, may I call your attention to the copy (just off the 
press), of the brochure on the subject “Course Outline, 
Methods for Teaching Singing,” which was adopted by the 
Association in 1953, and prepared by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education. You will find this as an enclosure 
with your copy of the present issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Faithfully yours, 


MUSIC TAKES WINGS! 


One of the important features of the National Association general 
education program is the effort to increase among vocal teachers, 
students and singing artists the general knowledge of repertoire. The 
widening of the repertorial scope in teaching studios and the encourage- 
ment of the student and advanced singer alike in the use of fine solo 
and choral repertoire should lead, among others, to at least one definite 
conclusion—the increase in publishers’ sales. 

But at this point, a situation approaching the paradoxical becomes 
apparent. The soaring retail prices on solo music becomes a deter- 
rent to the all-out availability and purchase of the very song material 
for study purposes and performance which the National Association 
is earnestly advocating. It is quite understandable that during these 
current inflationary years in America, the expense involved in the pro- 
ducing of all new releases of musical literature is on the increase, 
what with constantly rising labor and contiguous costs. On the other 
hand, there would seem to be but little excuse, if any, for increasing 
the price of music printed years prior, but still on the publishers’ and 
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music stores’ shelves, and being sold as of today. The general con 
sensus exists that in these difficult times, there is little fairness in the 
increase in cost of the foregoing earlier dated music. The little whit 
“stickers” which blot out the old and substitute therefor a highe: 
retail asking price, are becoming decidedly unpopular. 

All this adds up to one sum. It is that the present day cost 0’ 
vocal music to the student is fast becoming burdensome, bringing 
with it a reluctant and necessary curtailment on the part of the pro 
spective purchaser. There are numerous startling instances in th 
increased price situation of today, conspicuous among them bein; 
imported British composed solo music in sheet form. Many of thes: 
songs are important contributions to the serious contemporary era b 
name composers and issued by prominent English publishers, wit! 
agents in this country. But the prices stamped in the upper righ 
hand corners are burdensome, and the average young singer cann 
afford to purchase this music, as much as he would like to make us: 
of same. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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th, From the Editor's Desk.... 


BY-LAWS REVISION 


In another section of this issue is listed the committee per- 
sonnel appointed by the president, to prepare a revision of 
the National Association’s by-laws, as authorized at the recent 
Chattanooga convention. 


It is gratifying to learn that after a long period of time 
and much agitation, the work of studying and improving the 
present governing laws of the association is actually under 
way. The significance of this project is marked, not only be- 
cause the outcome of this special committee’s labors will affect 
the democratic welfare of the organization as an entity, but 
will also have a direct bearing upon the organizational status 
of the individual members in their relationship to the asso- 
ciation at large. 


Each individual on this highly important committee in 
turn represents the interests of every member within his or 
her district. It is assumed, therefore, that as the work of re- 
vision proceeds, the district membership will be kept in close 
contact with the progress and nature of same, and that the 
district members will be granted the opportunity of offering to 
their committee representatives such helpful and constructive 
advice, suggestions and approval as may be possible to make 
through the medium of this important link. This type of 
reciprocative consultation concerning the future governing 
and administrative laws of our national organization is an 
imperative and vital feature of the necessary mutual and bene- 
ficial cooperation which must exist during the various stages 
of revision preparation. 


To the members of the by-laws revision committee go the 
very best wishes and hopes of our national body at large for 
a sane and workable conclusion to their endeavors—one which 
may meet with the wholehearted ratification of the entire 
association. 


GOOD SINGING—ITS WORTH 


A grave problem today facing the vocal teacher is the lack 
on the part of youth to evaluate intelligently serious vocal 
training as a means to an end or, as a matter of fact, to 
give the subject much consideration. Interest in voice train- 
ing, on the basis of the established standards of the legitimate 
teacher, apparently is becoming more and more limited, be- 
cause the ‘entertainment’ field, wherein as a rule good vocal- 
ism does not head the list of standard requirements, looms 
large in the prospective young singers’ perspective as a quick, 
easy, money-making medium for the exploitation of their 
assets. T.V., radio and the screen in general offer the perfect 
lure for success, with vocal inadequacy. 


It is the private teacher, being nearest to the firing line 
of musical activity and suffering heavily from this illusion in 
the minds of so many of our young people, who bears the 
brunt of this fast-increasing, almost intolerable present day 
situation. Generally speaking, the institutional teacher is too 
far removed from the scene of actual operation to feel the 
full impact of this unfortunate type of youth-thinking. As 
always, the economic and home conditions also have much to 
do with the youthful desire for short-cuts to fame and glam- 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


our. Perhaps something of importance might be accomplished 
in the way of raising the values of singing standards in the 
minds of entertainment producer-employers if the leading sing- 
ing teacher organizations of the country could in some way 
put sufficient pressure on those engaging talent for entertain- 
ment purposes. Possibly, there still is a chance, through the 
channel of some well laid, concerted educational plan, whereby 
the producers of entertainment in all fields can be shown 
decisively that while the value of ‘type’ in the selection of 
prospective participants is an obviously important element, 
good voices and excellent singing are not to be relegated to 
second or third place in the overall picture. There is, inci- 
dentally, plenty of real talent around, which combines, indi- 
vidually, both of these outstanding features. 

But harking back to the original theme—fear is often ex- 
pressed these days by forward-thinking voice teachers, because 
of the apparent relative lack of young singers who are study- 
ing with the definite idea of becoming, eventually, outstanding 
singing artists in the field of serious and classic music. Upon 
analysis, the potentials are not strong ones, as of the moment. 
As to just what can be done about it is debatable. However, 
the persistence of the vocal teacher within his own studio, 
in adhering to an insistent educational and psychological 
program of preaching the gospel of good, sound, fundamental 
singing as one of the really important stepping stones to a 
long-range artistic career which eventually will pay off, will 
prove to be one consistent approach to the problem. 


Then too, an attempt to keep alive in the mind of the stu- 
dent the ideals of the singing art as such, also is certain to be 
a step in the right direction and a strong factor in meeting 
on solid ground much of the current apathy toward the more 
serious phases of singing. These two procedures, at least, 
must stem from the vocal teacher, as his initial contribution 
to a perplexing problem in our musical world. 


A SANE BILL 


The Music Postage Bill (S-1292) was introduced in Wash- 
ington on March 4, by Senator Olin D. Johnson, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and Senator Frank Carlson, ranking minority member of 
the committee. Subsequently companion bills (H.R.-5142) 
identical to S-1292, were introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentatives John E. Moss, Jr. (Calif.) and Mrs. Katherine 
St. George (New York). 

The bill, or bills, refers primarily to music for educa- 
tional, cultural and religious purposes. Passage of same will 
mean that one pound of sheet music or choral music or any 
unbound music may be mailed at 8 cents anywhere in the 
United States, instead of at the present rate of from 18 to 32 
cents. Each additional pound under the book rate would cost 
only 4 cents, while under the existing law it is enormously 
greater, varying according to distance. Every musician will 
benefit directly or indirectly by the passage of this bill. The 
National Association has acted as one of the co-sponsors of 
the same type of bill introduced last year, and is now as in- 
terested as ever in the passage of the current bill. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ecttative in O,atorio (Continued from page 2) 


for the third denial of Peter as he used for the first, much 
less sing the part of Peter in the same manner as he sings 
the High Priest. Just a casual reading of the story should 
tell him what difference to make. The drama of these various 
situations must be brought out in order for this work to 
come alive as Bach envisioned it. 

Reverence for Bach, however, is the usual reason given 
for this sort of denatured singing. Bach, the great classicist, 
must always be given a chaste, unemotional reading, so runs 
the argument. It should not be necessary at this late date 
to point out that while Bach was a great classical composer, in 
much of his work he was also a great romanticist. His genius 
was practically unlimited, and it is certainly not doing him 
justice to imagine that dry dust was the main ingredient 
of a work like the St. Matthew Passion. 


Jean-Aubry has this to say in one of his essays on music: 
“The friends who hate music are those who profess to love 
it, and appreciate only its dead bones. They speak volubly 
about it, and despise those who do not love it. They con- 
stantly embrace music only to stifle it. They dissect it, unaware 
of their preliminary murder of it, and without understanding 
that the work they have pulled to pieces lacks only one 
thing, but that the most important: Life. ... They have thus 
taken possession of certain masters, and in the first place, 
Bach, the supreme genius who assumes every aspect. Of this 
eighteenth century man, who possesses the secret of medi- 
tation and of smiling, who knows, according to the moment, 
how to be grave or joyous, how to compel or to charm, 
they have made an old college prefect, an ill-humored censor, 
a musical box, a metronome: boredom in order, and order 
in boredom.” 


No one would go twice to hear a performance of Shakes- 
peare in which the actors were so weighted down with 
reverence for the author that they dared not bring imagina- 
tion and common sense to the task of making his works 
come to life. The interpreter of the great oratorios needs 
no less an amount of common sense and imagination. The 
soprano who cannot bring a story teller’s imagination to the 
wonderful recitatives of The Messiah cannot hope to convey 
the fear of the shepherds as the Glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, nor the comforting message of the angel and 
the splendor of the Heavenly host that was with the angel. 
It is not enough to sing the words and music as they are 
written. Handel was a master at setting words in recitative, 
but the composer is helpless to move the listener unless 
the singer is able to bring the words to life through his 
skill as a singer, and as an actor. It is this second skill 
that is too often lacking, even in the occasional singer who 
muggs the audience vociferously in “Why Do the Nations” 
and fancies that he is being very dramatic. The kind of 
skill needed is the ability to illuminate the spirit of the text, 
to bring its story into sharp focus, all the while respecting 
the limitations of the style. 

What baritone can hope to portray the prophet Elijah 
so as to take full advantage of Mendelssohn's splendid reci- 
tatives unless he is also a dramatist of more than common 
ability? The sequence of recitatives, choral responses, and 


arias from the accusation of Ahab through “Is Not His 
Word Like a Fire” should have every listener sitting on the 
edge of his seat when performed with full attention to 
the drama. It is not often heard that way, however. Rather, 
Elijah starts off the introduction as if he were reading the 
morning weather report. The duet with the widow might as 
well be from an operetta, and the Baal sequence has all of 
the fire of a stale sermon. The words and music are all 
there, but nothing happens because the leavening power of 
the drama is missing. 


The troublesome problem of the appogiatura in recitative 
will yield much of its trouble if approached from the word 
and dramatic angle as well as from the musical. Because 
of differences of opinion among the experts much reading 
can be done concerning the proper use of the appogiatura 
without having a clear-cut idea of its use. For many years 
it seemed to be almost obligatory for oratorio singers to 
put in every possible appogiatura. Now it is becoming the 
fashion to leave them all out. A one extreme is as bad as 
the other, but if an appogiatura is used only where it en- 
hances, or makes the word more meaningful, the singer will 
not be far wrong. Of course this will mean differences of 
opinion over many points. The feeling for the words will 
not be alike in all singers, but this is as it should be. There 
is no reason why every singer should treat every phrase 
according to a traditional pattern, even though it might be 
wise for them to agree on certain points if taking part in 
the same performance. Values change with the centuries, and 
we must serve the values of our own rather than perpetuate 
those of a bygone age, especially when those values cannot 
be accurately determined. Therefore, every student should 
have the arguments for and against the use of the appogia- 
tura presented to him, and then he should be encouraged to 
find his own values. Wise guidance will help him find 
the way that seems right for him, instead of insisting on 
a pattern imposed on évery student alike. Attention to the 
finer points of dramatic utterance will give a logic to what 
is more often than not without logic when considered from 
a purely musical standpoint. 


The problems of oratorio singing are many and it is 
not the meaning of this discussion to suggest that one can 
become a great oratorio stylist by concentrating on becom- 
ing a great actor. Still, if the teacher will himself learn more 
of the inner spirit of the master works so that he can show 
his pupils how to rise above the level of the mere singer of 
words and music, then surely oratorio will again begin 
to have a meaning for the weary listener who is now left 
cold by what he hears from the platform and choir loft. 


"Great men do not play Stage tricks with the doctrines of life and 
death; only little men do that.” Ruskin 


THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
ARE FOR 
YOU! 
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P, review of 1955 VATS 


(Editions and exact pages will be sent all registrants). 

Registrants are asked to bring with them the “OPERATIC AN- 
THOLOGY”—Schirmer Ed. Volumes for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor 
and Bass, and the 4 Opera Scores. For the ARIA INTERPRETATION 
class with Mr. Alberti, registrants may prepare any aria that they wish 
to sing or get traditional cuts, interpolations, etc. 

For the ARIA DRAMATIC MUSICAL INTERPRETATION class 
with Dr. Nagy, registrants to prepare the following to sing and for 
analysis: 


For COLORATURA—Una voce poco fa ROSSINI 
For LYRIC Soprano—The last rose of summer —_...________.. Flotow 
For DRAMATIC Soprano—Un bel di... Puccini 
For MEZZO—Siebel aria—Faust ~Gounod 
For CONTRALTO—Stride la Vampa —.---___. Trovatore-Verdi 
For TENOR—Salut demeure—Faust Gounod 
For BARITONE—Di Provenza—Traviata Verdi 
Toreador Song—Carmen Bizet 

For BASSO—Serenade—Faust Gounod 
Verdi 


For DRAMATIC TENOR—Celeste Aida Verdi 

Registrants are also asked to prepare the First Duet from HANSEL 
and GRETEL—first act up to beginning of The Dance. 

Also, BASIC ASSIGNMENT for EVERYONE is the BRAHMS 
“LULLABY.” Dr. Nagy would also like to have some registrant 
to sing the ‘Pace, Pace” aria from Forza del Destino—and the “Ave 
Maria” from Otello. 


Summer Studio of Grace Leslie 
90 Congress Street, Salisbury, Mass. 

Dr. Frederich S. Brodnitz, New York, N. Y. (Author of 
“Keep Your Voice Healthy”); Dr. Philip A. Duey, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Radiana Pazmor, Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C.; Arthur Wilson, Boston, Mass.; Anne 
Yago McGuffey, Washington, D. C.; Edward I. Colgan, Head 
of Dept. of Education and Psychology, Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine; Reginald Boardman, Internationally known Ac- 


Workshops ee (Continued from page 5) 


companist and Coach, Boston, Mass.; Ralph Errolle, Louisiana 
State University, Director of the Opera-Arts Association, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Romley Fell, Eastern N.A.T.S. Regional Governor, 
Newark, N. J.; Lila Leeroy, New York College of Music, 
New York City, N. Y.; Charles Pearson, Treasurer of N.A.T'S., 
Waban, Mass.; Dolf Swing, Julliard School of Music, New 
York City, N. Y.; Miss Gertrude Tingley, Co-Director of the 
Eastern Workshop. 

“Area Day” subjects will be: style and interpretation, dic- 
tion, the role of foreign languages. 


Demonstration and illustration in all subjects announced 
pertaining to singers and singing is a feature of the work- 
shop program. 

A full “Day” program will be given out at the time of 
registration 

Registration by mail to Grace Leslie, Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. to 
June first. After that, to Salisbury, Mass. as listed in the 
brochure. 


Subjects 

The healthy voice; methods of Examination and scientific 
investigation, illustrated by slides and recordings; Diction in 
languages in relation to performance in oratorio, opera, con- 
cert; Pitch levels of past two centuries, their influence on 
present day singing; Phonetics; word inpulse; Song inter- 
pretation; Demonstrations of teaching; Mind and music; Or- 
igins of Bel Canto; Vocal Ornamentation; Function of music 
in worship; Group discussion. 

Application forms will be found in the brochure. These should be 
filled out and sent to the Local Director, as early as possible, previous 
to the date of the Workshop. If additional information is wanted, 
write the General Chairman of Workshops, Mrs. Helen Huls, 811 4th 
Ave. So., St. Cloud, Minn. Members should also notify Mrs. Huls of 
any persons (non-members) who would be interested in receiving a 
copy of the brochure. 


NEW YORK STUDY GROUP 

Leon Carson, eminent voice teacher, was 
the speaker for the final meeting of the N. Y. 
Study Group of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing held in Mr. Dolf Swing’s 
studio, Thursday, March 31st. The subject of 
Mr. Carson’s lecture was “The Singer in the 
Field of Sacred Music,’ which subject he 
brought very closely to the studio of the vocal 
teacher. Undoubtedly one of the best author- 
ities in this area of singing, Mr. Carson de- 
lighted his listeners with his carefully pre- 
pared remarks and data of historical and tech- 
nical interest. Starting with the premise that 
the best church or oratorio soloist is the singer 
who has mastered the technique of his art, the 
speaker added that such a singer is required 
to face probably more difficult problems than 
he would encounter in any other field of sing- 
ing. The restrictions caused by not being able 
to enjoy body movement and gesture allows 
the singer to be artistically expressive only 
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through the medium of the text and its ap- 
propriate tonal quality. Mr. Catson added— 
The singer must possess the interpretive ability 
to convey humanly and artistically to the con- 
gregation of people, not only the composer's 
musical intent, but the spiritual meaning of the 
text as well. Also, in choosing repertoire for 
sacred services, the soloist should always con- 
sider first the text in its relation to the other 
portions of the service and secondly, if neces- 
sary, the musical value of the solo or aria. Mr. 
Carson then recommended a list of sacred 
solos and oratorio arias which seemingly have 
been neglected by singers but which combine 
the highest in musical value and sacred text 
suitable for various types of services. He 
further suggested that teachers and singers give 
serious thought and research to include more 
oratorio arias on recital programs than has 
been the trend in recent years. A vital dis- 
cussion by the entire group followed with Mr. 
Swing as moderator. 


THE MEANING OF THE NATS SEAL 
(for the new member) 

Seals in general are designed to represent 
pictorially and in emblematic form, the ideals 
or objectives of an organization or of an 
individual. In this respect the seal of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing 
is no exception. A casual glance does not al- 
ways reveal the complete significance of any 
design of this type and for the benefit of the 
newer members of the National Association, 
the following is intended solely as a simple 
description of the meaning and history of the 
various features involved. 

The official seal, circular in form, is en- 
circled with two continuous rings or bands, the 
smaller representing the local and other com- 
ponent units of the organization which serve 
to make up the national body, while the 
larger and outer circle is representative of the 
all-embracing unity and protectiveness of the 
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Pathways to Vocal 


and one could breathe a sigh of relief when some young com- 
poser is spoken of as another Puccini, a new Verdi, or a 
reincarnation of Wagner. It would appear that our painters 
are in no better position, for they too seem to be trying very 
hard to be different from the great examples of painting 
of previous years. We cannot speak for the composer or the 
painter, for we are neither. But the confusion that exists in 
the field of vocal teaching is difficult to understand to one 
who has been through the rigorous training of the old school. 
There is no need for this confusion. The exact laws of vocal 
technique and the approach required to perfect it, although 
generations old, are the same, for the human throat is still 
the same identical mechanism that it was two hundred 
years ago. 


There is nothing mysterious about this old-time technique. 
The path to its acquisition is narrow, but exceedingly well 
defined. The more it is pursued, the more sure and definite 
it becomes. There is one absolute requirement—time. In ad- 
dition, there must be patience and persistency and a willing- 
ness to let all else slide until that technical mastery is attained. 
Let us consider for a moment the beauty of motion and posture 
that we find in the classic ballet, and realize that all of that 
ability rests upon between eight and twelve fundamental 
exercises persistently employed daily for from six to eight 
years in order to acquire a sufficiently secure technique and 
coordination to be able to appear in public. Singing is also 
a matter of perfect coordination in the physiological produc- 
tion of tone to the point where the singer takes no thought 
of the act itself, but only of the interpretation of the text. 


It is not difficult to make students see the sense of this. 
They soon get to the point where they genuinely enjoy their 
scales, exercises, and vocalizes. Very much as a golfer prac- 
tices persistently to reduce his score, they will work diligently 
to acquire greater ease of production, a smoother scale, a 
more dependable breath support. If they will not, there is 
very little use in wasting our time as teachers, and theirs. 
They may learn to parrot a few songs, but they will never be 
able to stand on their own feet, artistically. On the other 
hand, the student who takes the time to acquire the proper 
fundamental technique will ultimately become an artist in 
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his own right, and will continue to improve, vocally, for 
many years to come. 


As has been said before, a rash of "different methods has — 


been developing over the country, and the world. We could 
not begin to name them all. But they have unquestionably 
produced the picture we have today of singing artists being 
given all credit for fine interpretation, excellent diction, deep 
artistic insight into their songs, and, in a separate paragraph, 
being castigated for bad vocal production even to the extent 
of bad pitch. Such artists are hard-working, sincere, earnest 
students as well. They sing as they have been taught to sing. 


Those who are teaching in colleges and universities have 
a priceless opportunity. In the four years, and sometimes five, 
there can be laid a sound and dependable technical founda- 
tion, if at least two lessons a week are required, and an 
hour or daily practice on technique alone. Less than that 
will not do. From a disciplinary standpoint, the institution 
has great advantages. The private teacher finds it more diffi- 
cult, for he has not the same control over the student, nor 
does he issue grades to denote the quality of the work done. 
He can only acquire a reputation for demanding the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the student if the latter is to remain 
in his class. 


The operatic, concert, and radio fields offer one thing 
in common — hard, gruelling work. It is not unusual, except 
while on concert tour, to sing six or more hours a day. The 
concert artist must be in top-notch condition three or four 
times a week. Not many stand the pace for very long, and 
none do who do not have absolutely secure vocal technique. 
The singer of today who can look back on twenty five years 
or more of successful performance found this technique. The 
many thousands who fell by the wayside did not. And it is 
trite to say that unless their teachers had themselves success- 
fully acquired this fundamental technique of the art of sing- 
ing, they could nos possibly have taught it. Therein lies the 
difficulty in the pathway leading to vocal pedagogy. 


“Life is a mission. Every other definition of life is false, and 
leads all who accept it astray.” Anon. 


$1.00 
THE NEW NATS 


MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


You will want to be using this on your 
studio and personal stationery, and in your 
professional publicity. Orders should be sent 
to Hadley Crawford, Secretary, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. 


THE VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 


SAGE HALL, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


SONGS BY CONTEMPORARY UNITED STATES COMPOSERS 


Sage Hall 22, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Write for catalog to 


VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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nounced the topic for panel discussion: ‘Three 
Factors of Vocalism: the Pitch, the Vowel, and 
the Vibrato,” and introduced the panel mem- 
bers: Stanley O'Connor, Belle Forbes Cutter, 
and William Vennard. It was keenly regret- 
table and disappointing that Mme. Cutter was 
unable to appear. Improved health permitted 
Allan Rogers Lindquest to attend this meet- 
ing, after a too long absence, and Mrs. Rus- 
sell seized upon this opportunity to press him 
into service and requested that he and John 
Patton speak on the category of the vowel, 
which had been assigned to Mme. Cutter. 

The panel discussion proved to be instruc- 
tive, interesting, and entertaining. 

A social half-hour followed with Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Barnard pouring the tea, assisted by Mar- 
garet Barni and Patricia Baker, chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee. 


MAINE 

The annual meeting of the Maine Chapter 
of N.A.T.S. was held March 19, 1955 at the 
home of Miss Marcia Merrill, Cape Elizabeth. 
New Officers elected were Miss Marcia Merrill, 
President; Mrs. Charles P. Carroll, Vice Pres- 
ident; and Mrs. Blanche Blake, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Retiring Officers were Miss Madeline 
Perazzi, President; Mr. Roger Nye, Vice Pres- 
ident, Miss Marcia Merrill, Secretary; Mrs. Alice 
Barrett, Treasurer. 


Coffee followed at noon honoring Mrs. 
Edward J. Colgan recently appointed Eastern 
District Lieutenant Governor. 

Continuing a very successful Study Program, 
we were most fortunate in having as guest 
Miss Gertrude Ehrhart of Boston, District 
Chairman of Study Groups. That afternoon 
Miss Ehrhart gave a fine talk on Diction, fol- 
lowed by a most interesting discussion with 
our members and ten vocal guests, on methods, 
theory and actual experience. Miss Ehrhart’s 
personality, extensive experience as successful 
singer and teacher, ready wit and graciousness 
gave to those present an exceptional Study 
Meeting. 


BOSTON 

The Boston Chapter is bringing the season 
to a close with a great sense of satisfaction. 
The meetings have been numerous and stim- 
ulating, and the sincere and friendly spirit, 
which was the basis of this group from the 
beginning, is increasingly apparent. 

On March 13 the last of the chapter's meet- 
ings, we were fortunate in having with us Miss 
Jane Courtland, Chairman of the Faculty of 
the American Theater Wing. All were tre- 
mendously interested in learning more about 
this great organization, which has trained many 
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operatic and theatrical stars. Miss Courtland 
graciously answered many questions regarding 
auditions, scholarships, etc., and left these pres- 
ent with the feeling that we should like to 
work more closely with this organization. 

Then our own Arthur Wilson talked to us, 
his subject being “The Reflex Nervous System 
—its place in Teaching.” This was a most 
thought-provoking talk; but Mr. Wilson is a 
most erudite person, and we all felt that he 
should have had about a week in which to 
follow through his many stimulating ideas 
instead of half an hour. This was “only the 
beginning!” After the program we enjoyed a 
delightful social hour. 

On April 24 there was held the annual meet- 
ing and election of officers at the Tingley-Fris- 
well Studios. The roster of our new officers 
is as follows: President, Gertrude Ehrhart; Ist 
Vice President, Townsend Coward; 2nd Vice 
President, Leslie Kyle; Recording Secretary, 
Berle Nye Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lola Monbleau; Treasurer, Edwin O. Wing. 
Also the following directors: Edith Bullard, 
Marion Robertson, Rose Shain, Clara Shear, 
Edith Weye Wilson. 


The final Chapter meeting was a banquet 
at Hampshire House on Saturday evening, May 
7. It was a gala affair with a large number 
of members and friends sitting down together 
in the beautiful Crystal Room. The speaker 
was Dr. Thompson Stone, Director of the 
Handel and Haydn Society whose subject was 
“Oratorio.” Dr. Stone is a recognized author- 
ity on this subject, and the group was tre- 
mendously interested in what he had to say. 

The members also had the pleasure of hear- 
ing two singers, Madeleine Marois and Ruth 
May Bowlby who tied for first place in the 
recent State auditions of the Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


COLORADO 

The third and last meeting of the Colorado 
Chapter was called to order by its president, 
Claude Schmitz, on March 13, 1955 in the 
New Music Building of Colorado University. 

The main order of business was regarding 
the concert to be sung by the three top win- 
ners of our annual vocal contest, on Sunday 
May 8, at the Bonfels Theatre in Denver. 


The winners are Patricia Jennings, lyric so- 
prano from California; Roger W. Ardrey, bari- 
tone, from Flagstaff, Arizona; and Al Golbert, 
tenor, also from California. Miss Jennings 
is a pupil of Alexander Grant at Colorado 
University, Boulder; Mr. Ardrey a pupil of 
Dr. Berton Coffin, also at Colorado University, 
and Mr. Golbert is a pupil of Mrs. Florence 
Lamont Hinmann of Denver. 

The concert will be sung at four o'clock in 


the afternoon, and NATS members urge all 
music lovers to be present. 

Mr. Alexander Grant then delighted those 
present with a truly enthusiastic report on the 
Annual Convention at Chattanooga, and the 
forthcoming “Opera Workshop” at Boulder 
in August. He left with us deep regret that 
we could not attend the convention, and a 
great determination to be participants in the 
workshop. 

Delicious refreshments furnished by the 
Boulder members were enjoyed, and then a 
tour of the beautiful new Music Building was 
made. 


DETROIT 

The last meeting of the Detroit Chapter of 
NATS was a dinner meeting on March 19. 
This was a very well attended gathering. 
The speaker was Edward Attarian; his subject, 
“Television Productions, in the Interest of Local 
Culture.” This subject prompted much discus- 
sion and questioning. Dr. Kenneth Westerman 
gave a report on the National Association Con- 
vention held at Chattanooga. A fine program 
of music followed, sung by Johanna Wachtler, 
contralto, and Robert Hart, baritone. 

Election of Chapter officers for 1955-56 was 
held, and the following officers re-elected for 
next year are as follows. 

President, Cameron McLean, Detroit; Vice- 
President, Marie Curtiss, Grosse Pointe; Secre- 
tary, Charlotte McCray, Royal Oak; Treasurer, 
Cyril Wezemael, Detroit. 


NEW JERSEY 

An important meeting of the New Jersey 
chapter of NATS has been called by president 
pro-tem Madeliene King Bartell for the ev- 
ening of May 21 at 8:30 o'clock, to be held 
at the studio of regional governor Romley Fell, 
38 James Street, Newark, N. J. Business mat- 
ters of importance are on the agenda of this 
meeting, and all chapter members are urgently 
requested to attend. 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter of NATS held 
its regular meeting April 16, at the home of 
Miss Irma Lee Batey. 

Members present were Mrs. Joseph Van 
Sickle, Mrs. J. F. Kelley Jr., Mrs. David H. 
Dodd, Mr. Henry Arnold, Mr. John Con- 
rad, Mr. Sydney Ualton, Mr. Ross Dowden, Mr. 
Louis Nicholas, Mr. Genter Stephens and 
Miss Batey. 

Several matters of business were discussed 
and officers were elected. Those elected were: 
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All NATS members are requested to write to the above 
members of the Senate and House Committees, or to your 
local Congressman, urging that the bill in question be passed. 
Mr. Leonard Feist, Executive Director of the Music Postage 
Committee, 47 W. 63rd St., New York City 23, will be glad 
to answer all inquiries and furnish any detail information 
desired in this connection. This is a good bill—let’s get 
behind it immediately! 


THE CAROLINA RESONATOR 

From time to time copies of a little publication entitled THE 
CAROLINA RESONATOR reach the office of the editor of THE BUL- 
LETIN. It is a wide-awake creation of the North Carolina Chapter 
of the National Association, and an excellent one full of local and 
other well written news of interest to NATS chapter members 
within a considerable area range. It is the belief that The Carolina 
Resonator could well set an example for other chapters to follow, 
in that it stresses not only the activities of an up and coming 
section of NATS territory, but serves as a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to those who are endeavoring to promote the cause 
of good voice teaching through the medium, among others, of co- 
operative fellowship. 

Congratulations, indeed, to the editor of The Carolina Resonator 
and to the North Carolina Chapter! 


RESIGNATION 


As this is the final issue of THE BULLETIN under the 
direction of your current editor, he feels that in passing he 
may be entitled to a little space in these editorial columns. 
His resignation, as submitted under date of May 2, will take 
effect on June first. It is the belief that the interim between 
the foregoing date and the release of the fall issue of THE 
BULLETIN will permit of ample time for the selection of a 
new editor. The associate editors of THE BULLETIN also 
have made manifest their desire to resign from their posts as 
of the same time, in order that the executive committee may 
have a free hand in the replacement of staff personnel and 
in the forming of any new policies which will control future 
BULLETIN routine. 

To those members of THE BULLETIN staff, Messrs. Luck- 
stone, Mowe, Wheeler, Gerry and Miss Ruth Douglas who 
have served loyally and effectively not only the association, 
but also the editor to whom they have given faithful and 
capable support over a long period of years, the editor here 
records grateful and affectionate appreciation of a pleasant 
relationship and for the confidence they have at all times 
placed in him. To the many members of the National Asso- 
ciation, from whom have come good will and cordial en- 
couragement, he takes this opportunity of making public 
expression of his sincere thanks. 

To the incoming head of this, the association's official organ 
and its real heart, the editor offers all good wishes for a suc- 
cessful and harmonious incumbency. It is hoped that the 
past and present overall policy of maintaining THE BULLETIN 
at a high level of impersonal and neutral efficiency—a policy 
that has not wavered since its inception—will be continued 
without deflection. As a virile, conservative symbo! of the 
original spirit in which the National Association was con- 
ceived, THE BULLETIN must be reflective of all those virtues 
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that a ‘Learned Society’ is supposed to possess. Recognition 
within its pages and in appropriate form is the privilege of 
every member, providing that his or her efforts are being 


given to organizational routine affairse and with no thought ° 


for personal aggrandizement. 

There is a tremendous honor attached to the editorship of 
any worthwhile publication. THE BULLETIN, as a specific 
entity unto itself is no exception, and the new editor must 
be permitted to direct its unbiased workings without undue 
interference, and exercise the courage of his ideals, his sincere 
thoughts and impersonal convictions in all matters pertaining 
to the managing and editorial schedules for which, in the 
last analysis, he becomes responsible upon assuming office. 

Since its small but fine and efficient beginning in 1944, 
THE BULLETIN has expanded in stature to the point where 
within the association it is now looked upon as an illuminat- 
ing and dignified component part of the organization’s daily 
routine and life, and is recognized by those outside the bounds 
of membership as a realistic symbol of a great association’s 
true worth, its dedicated purpose in the field of vocal teaching, 
and of its achievements in that important sphere of the musi- 
cal world. Although, for reasons financial, the dream of its 
retiring editor for the magazine’s future amplification has 
been dispelled in a fog of retrenchment, the hope for a 
greater and still better BULLETIN remains with him, a strong 
and unyielding one. 


ORGAN COMPOSITION CONTEST 


To those NATS members who may be not only organists, 
but composers of organ music as well, the following may be 
of interest: 

Under the auspices of the American Guild of Organists 
a prize of $200.00 has been offered by The H. W.: Gray 
Company, Inc., to the composer of the best organ composition 
submitted by any musician residing in the United States 
or Canada. Works in the larger forms such as Sonatas, Suites, 
etc., will not be considered, since the aim of this contest is 
to find a composition that combines musical excellence with 
practical length and usefulness. If in the opinion of the judges 
the desired standard is not reached, the award may be withheld. 

The Board of Judges will be: M. Searle Wright, F.A.G.O. 
Chairman; Dr. Joseph W. Clokey, and Paul Creston. 

The Winning Piece will be published by The H. W. Gray 
Company, Inc., on a royalty basis. The Manuscript, signed with 
a nom de plume or motto and with the same inscription on 
the outside of a sealed envelope containing the composer's 
name and address, must be sent to the American Guild ot 
Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., not late: 
than January 1, 1956. Return postage must be enclosed. 


“Impartial though the Way of God may be, 
It always favors good men.” 
Old Chinese 
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SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL CONVENTION AT DENTON, TEXAS 


Left to right: 


Winners of the Southwestern Regional NATS Contest, Denton Texas, March 1, 1955 
William Walker, Ft. Worth; Darlene Evers, Albuquerque; 


Pauline Applebaum, Houston; R. G. Webb, Ft. Worth. 


The Southwestern Region held its annual 
convention at Denton, Texas, Feb. 28, March 
1 and 2, with the North Texas State College 
and the Texas State College for Women as 


co-hosts» Convention sessions were held on the 
TSCW campus. 


The third annual student audition was a 
prominent feature. High school and college 
age auditions were conducted, with 66 en- 
trants, representing all six states of the region. 
First place awards to each young man and 
young woman in the college division included 
$100.00 cash, plus a full $275.00 scholarship 
to the Southwestern Federation of Music Clubs 
Youth Opera Workshop at the Inspiration 
Point Fine Arts Colony. Second place awards 
carried $50.00 in cash and a half scholarship 
at the Opera Workshop. 

Similarly, high school awards were $50.00 
cash for first place and $25.00 for second place, 
plus full and half scholarships to the Opera 
Workshop. 


First place winners in the college division 
were Pauline Applebaum, lyric soprano, of 
Houston, and William Walker, baritone, of 
Ft. Worth. They are the students of Ina Pearl 
Curry and John W. Brigham, respectively. 
Second place college winners were Darlene 
Evers, contralto, of Albuquerque, and R. G. 
Webb, tenor, of Ft. Worth, pupils of Jane 
Snow and Arthur Faguy-Cote, respectively. 

First and second place high school awards 
went to Sylvia Yeoman of Oklahoma City, 
ind Marilyn Murrow, Caddo Indian girl of 
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Binger, Oklahoma. They are the students of 
Vera Redgrove Neilson and Inez Silberg, re- 
spectively, both of Oklahoma City University. 
No boys were entered in this division. 


1955 Orchestra Appearances 

Five prominent symphony orchestras in 
Texas and Oklahoma have agreed to present 
Southwestern Regional NATS finalists in their 
1955 concert series. These include the Okla- 
homa City Symphony which will feature a fin- 
alist in a Sunday night broadcast over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and Canadian affil- 
iated chain. Other orchestras which will pre- 
sent finalists are the Abilene, Amarillo, Corpus 
Christi and San Angelo symphonies. 


Other regional convention features included 
discussions of “Interpretative Style in Song 
Literature” by Arthur Faguy-Cote, and “How 
to Start a Pupil,’ by Walter Allen Stults. An 
open forum study group led by Dr. William 
Rice, delved into “The Mechanics of Breath 
Support and Control,” in two extended sessions. 

Entertainment features included an evening 
program of opera excerpts and chamber opera; 
also solo programs by Florence McCracken, so- 
prano, and Howard Dill and Ernest Lawrence, 
tenors. Menotti’s “Telephone” was given as 
a musical interlude by the Southern Methodist 
University opera workshop. 

Dr. Orville Borchers, SMU Dean of Music, 
presided at the convention banquet; past-pres- 
ident Walter Allen Stults delivered the banquet 
address on “N.A.T.S., Past, Present and Future.” 


The next regional convention has been sched- 
uled for November of this year, to select a 
“NATS Singer of the Year’ representative. 
The annual high school and college student 
auditions will also be held at the same time. 


The Southwestern Region is proud of the 
fact that William Lewis, first place 1953 col- 
legiate male winner, was third place winner 
in the national finals of the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air recently. He is a student of 
Arthur Faguy-Cote at T.C.U., Ft. Worth. 

(Henry Hobart) 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


On Monday, April 18th an all-day South- 
eastern Regional Conference of the NATS 
was held at Queens College, in Charlotte, 
N. C. with Harvey L. Woodruff, chairman and 
Earl F. Berg, co-chairman in charge. 

The morning session began with a lecture 
by Dr. George Ferguson of Durham on “The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal Mechan- 
ism.” Comprehensive illustrations were given 
followed by a question and answer period. 

“The Significance of Vocal Therapy to the 


Voice Teacher” was discussed by Radiana 
Pazmor of Converse College. 
Following the luncheon a demonstration 


lesson to a beginner was given by Walter 
Golde of Chapel Hill, N. C. and a demonstra- 
tion lesson to an advanced student was given 
by Radiana Pazmor of Converse College. 

Dr. George Ferguson discussed ‘“The Care 
and Hygiene of the Vocal Mechanism.” This 
was followed by a question and answer period, 
including a round-table discussion of “Vocal 
Terminology and Definitions” with Joel Car- 
ter, moderator and Paul Peterson, analyst. 

A guided tour of Myers Park Baptist Church 
and facilities and a service of contemporary 
anthems by the Chancel Choir of the church 
under the direction of Harvey L. Woodruff 
was enjoyed by all. The speaker at the service 
was Dr. Edwin R. Walker, President of Queens 
College. His subject was “Spiritual Values in 
Teaching.” 

After the banquet in the educational build- 
ing of the church all were given the oppor- 
tunity to attend the opening night of “Tales 
of Hoffman” presented by the Charlotte Opera 
Society at East Mecklenburg High School. John 
McCrae was director and Melvin Sipe con- 
ductor. 

The election of new officers in the North 
Carolina Chapter was postponed until the fall 
meeting. 

Announcements were made by Arnold Put- 
man concerning the auditions for the “NATS 
Singer of the Year” and the workshop to be 
held at Appalachian State Teachers College in 
Boone. 
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BING URGES SHIFT IN NATION’S OPERA .. . 


Metropolitan Official talks of . . . wasted 
talent—need for development .. . 


MISCELLANY... 


Ed. Note: The following address of Mr. Rudolf Bing, General Manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appearing in the New York Times of March 26, 1955, will 
undoubtedly prove of interest to those members of the National Association who are 
including in their overall perspective of opportunities for young singers that of the 
operatic field. The article is especially apropos at this time, in view of the forthcoming 
new NATS opera workshop venture at the University of Colorado this summer. 

Special permission has been granted by The New York Times for the reprinting 
of this material in the May issue of THE BULLETIN. 


| 


Opera must break out of its isolation in 
New York and spread to a dozen important 
centers if it is to develop properly in the 
United States, Rudolf Bing said in Washing- 
ton on March 25. 

The general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company addressed a luncheon of the 
National Press Club. He discussed the artistic 
and financial problems incident to the success- 
ful production of opera and concluded that, 
despite headaches and handicaps, the “Met” 
was doing pretty well. 

But the need is for opera to spread through- 
out the country, he added. There are fifty 
opera companies in Germany, he said, and only 
two or three in this country. Here he found 
a reservoir of talent greater than anywhere in 
Europe lacking opportunities to develop be- 
cause there were so few opera companies. 

“Nothing can help opera except the playing 
of more operas, in more places, for more 
people,” Mr. Bing asserted. “I often hear it 
said that the Metropolitan holds a_ rather 
monopolistic position today, and the usual im- 
plication is that we must be very proud of that. 

“While the fact appears undeniable, I do 
not consider it any reason for pride or jubila- 
tion. If, within the next few decades, operatic 
culture in America should blossom to an ex- 
tent where at least ten or twelve important 
centers could have a permanent opera house in 
which opera could be presented at least six 
months of every year, nobody would be happier 
about this than the management of the Metro- 
politan.” 

Opera companies throughout the country 
should be “staffed with American talent with- 
out any reference to the singing roster of the 
Metropolitan Opera,” Mr. Bing declared. 

“Discourage the star-cult, and encourage 
young home-grown singers,” he advised. ‘Cities 
should learn to be proud if their young talent 
graduates to bigger cities and eventually arrives 
at one of the world’s leading opera houses 
in New York. 

“Today it is the other way around and the 
public will come only to hear the famous star 
from the Metropolitan— irrespective of whether 
he or she really still is a star.” 

A disheartening feature of the operatic pic- 
ture in this country, Mr. Bing said, was that 
“while there is in the United States today an 


enormous wealth of operatic talent, there are 
so desperately few places where an opera 
singer can employ his or her talents.” 

Mr. Bing said that all opera must be sub- 
sidized in some fashion but asserted that he 
had not come to Washington to advocate 
Government subsidies for opera in the United 
States. He noted rather pointedly, however, that 
Covent Garden in London gets an annual Gov- 
ernment subsidy of about $700,000 while La 
Scala in Milan and West Berlin Opera, receive 
state subsidies amounting to approximately 
$1,000,000 a year. 


Hobart Mitchell's 


POETRY IN SONG 
BULLETIN 


A concert singer’s findings in 
the field of poem settings: 


A review of outstanding songs 
for the vocal musician, 


Issued four times a college year. 


$1.50 a year 


For subscriptions write to: 


GORDON W. NUGENT 
Personal Representative 
170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY RELEASE 

The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing has just released a relatively short 
pronouncement entitled Advice to Students. 
It is in two parts—the first, a reprint of the 
original 1928 Advice to Students pronounce- 
ment; the second, under date of 1955, Advice 
to Student—Aspirants to a Professional Career. 
Copies may be obtained by communicating with 
the Secretary, Mr. Harold C. Luckstone, 37 
Washington Square West, New York City 11. 


“Philosophy will clip an angel's wings.” 
John Keats 


ON TO CHICAGO—500 STRONG 


By this time You will have received, 
and I hope you will have read, the let- | 
ter in which I urged you all to begin | 
plans for the Convention in Chicago. | 
Now, the inveterate teacher, I say— | 
“Hands up, all who have started their | 
saving to that end! Dear, dear, that’s | 
not very good! We must do better than | 
that!” 

Seriously, I ask you to look again at 
the table of expenses by rail and air 
which ended my letter—divide the sum 
that most nearly fits your location by 
the number of weeks before December 
27—and begin that little savings ac- 
count today. It is later than you think! 
Especially I want to urge all chapter 
heads, state chairmen and regional gov- 
ernors to consider themselves members 
of the Convention Attendance Commit- 
tee, and to do everything possible to 
further the plans for a record-breaking 
attendance. Please include mention of {| 
the Convention and urge your people 
to attend, in all publicity sent out by 
your offices. Plan to have little groups 
go together. Mortgage the house—sell 
the car—pawn your rings—but come! 

Gertrude Tingley, Registrar 
Chairman of Convention 
Attendance Committee 


REVISION OF NATS BY-LAWS 


The committee selected to revise the By-Laws 
of the association, as authorized by the annual 
business meeting in December, is composed ot 
the following: Dr. Theodore Stelzer, (chair- 
man), 234 Faculty Lane, Seward Neb. (North- 
ern District); Dr. Victor Alexander Fields 
(Eastern District); Miss Radiana Pazmor 
(Southeastern District); Mr. Winfield Craw- 
ford (Southern District); Governor Fred Wise 
(Central District); Mr. William Rice (South- 
western District); Mr. Melvin Geist (North- 
western District); Lieutenant-Governor Tudor 
Williams (California-Western District). 

Please communicate with Dr. Stelzer if you 
have any plans or ideas for the revision of the 
By-Laws or for improvement in the official 
set-up of the association. 


NEW YORK STUDY GROUP 


A business meeting of the Study Group wa 
held at the studio of Dolf Swing on the even 
ing of May 12. The following officers wert 
re-elected for the 1955-56 season: Dolf Swing 
chairman; Vera Mc Intyre, secretary; Madelien« 
King Bartell, treasurer. It was decided to hok 
study group meetings on the second Tuesda 
evenings of October and November, 1955 an: 
of January, February and March 1956. Th 
matter of speakers for these future sessions wa 
discussed, and a number of excellent name 
was brought forth, for further consideration. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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By McClurg Miller, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


It is a generally accepted fact than an orchestra or band 
director must have a knowledge of the character and possi- 
bilities of the instruments in his organization. As a rule 
he is a performer on one, or several. The members of his 
organization are all musicians who understand the technique 
of their instruments. The average choral singer is seldom 
a good musician, and as a rule knows little about the insru- 
ment upon which he plays. 

It would seem reasonable that a choral director should 
be familiar with the technique of singing, but unfortunately 
for his singers this is seldom the case. Most choral directors 
know nothing about singing from a technical standpoint. 
They ask unreasonable things—often impossible things of 
the voices under their direction. Often their choice of music 
is poor when the ability of their singers is considered. The 
vocal instrument isn’t made of brass and cannot be handled 
as though it were. 

Choral singing depends primarly on musicianship (not 
expert), diction, tone color, and phrasing. With the excep- 
tion of the first, all depend on good tone production, not 
necessarily trained, but a natural tone as produced in a natural, 
unforced fashion. If a director is not familiar with tone 
problems and their solution how can he get the best from 
his singers?: Since all voices are different they cannot all be 
handled in the same way. A director should be prepared 
to present his ideas in such a way that each member will get 
something that will help him. 


All ‘tone is sustained on vowels. Uniformity of vowel 
sound is essential. The average untrained vowel pronun- 
ciation will have as many shades as there are members in 
the group. The director must know just what is best for 
singing. All must be trained to sing the same vowel, in 
the same way. He must be able to illustrate the pure sound 
of a simple vowel and the proper way to sing a diphthong. 
He should be able to control tone color and variety through 
manipulation of vowel sounds. Good choral diction is im- 
possible unless each member knows how to pronounce each 


syllable and all must say it the same way. The director 
must be the teacher. He must be prepared to recognize, and 
through illustration and criticism, make corrections. 

Blending of voices requires a knowledge of voice produc- 
tion. One must be able to bring voices of widely different 
characteristics into a blended choral tone. Many times off- 
pitch singing is due to poor tone production on the part 
of several or all of the singers. If the director is not a trained 
vocalist how can he recognize this fault and correct it? Just 
telling his singers they are off pitch doesn’t always help. He 
should have a knowledge of average vocal range in trained 
as well as untrained singers. This is most important in the 
case of the untrained, or partially trained voices. Many 
choral members are asked to sing beyond a_ natural, 
comfortable range. To a director who lacks vocal training 
it is more a question of which section needs a voice, rather 
than where a voice belongs. If there is any doubt in the case 
of a girl's voice, the better reader is often put in the alto 
or second soprano section, whether or not she really belongs 
there. A baritone who can sing a top F Sharp or G goes into 
the tenor section where voices are usually needed. 

Some voices are shrill and stand out in a group. What is 
to be done with them? We can’t always “throw them out.” 
A director who knows voices can usually correct this fault. 

Vocal experience is most essential in the building and 
direction of a small choral group where the individual voice 
is very important. In large groups the better trained voices 
easily hide the poor, and there are usually enough good ones 
to carry the burden. 

In the direction of groups of young voices a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of vocal technique is absolutely 
necessary if we do not want to spoil voices for later, more 
mature singing. The training of a good choral singer involves 
the same principles as the training of a soloist. It just need 
not be carried to such lengths. 

The director need not be a soloist, but the more he knows 
about voices the finer his choral work will be. He will know 
what he wants and how to get it. 


MUSIC TAKES WINGS 
(Continued from page 10) 


When the price of a single piece of vocal music, imported though 
it may be, ranges from seventy-five cents to well over the dollar mark, 
it cannot of necessity become worth that much to the purchaser. And 
surely all this cannot be laid to the tariff on importations. 

If this condition in over-the-counter selling continues to exist, it 
is more than possible that there may have to be a further curtailment 
of sales of vocal music that teachers of voice are attempting to put 
into circulation. Also under the existing conditions, there will be 
a hesitation on the part of the teacher to encourage students to buy 
the necessary vocal material required for the normal processes of ex- 
panded repertorial teaching and singer consumption. Neither will 
the composer, in the background, escape the net. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing is anxious to 
cooperate in all sincerity with publishers wherever they may be, and 
ilso to encourage the composers of good contemporary vocal music, 
1ative and otherwise. At the same time it is fully cognizant of the 
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fact that the current fantastic prices attached to vocal publications 
sold over the counter is proving not only a hardship to practically 
every young singer, but in many instances is actually depriving them 
of music which should be made available to them and to others at 
a selling price within reason. For the sake of all concerned, it would 
seem that some feasible relief plan of production and distribution 
could and should be studied by the publishers of vocal music—and 
put into effect without too great a delay. In the majority of instances, 
the singer's income from the use of this same solo material has not 
increased. 


The recent ruling of the highest Illinois court, in the 
Montgomery-Ward case, was to the effect that staggered 
terms for a corporation’s board of directors was illegal. 
This ruling should be taken into consideration when the 
revised NATS by-laws are being compiled. 
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vocal bands. Students indulge the dangerous practice of lis- 
tening to great artists’ recordings, trying to imitate them 
through ear conductivity and are sure they sound like Mme. 
or Signor So-and-So. When they listen to their first recordings 
they are shocked at the strange voice they hear. When they 
sing in a room or a theatre with “bad acoustics” they force 
their voices trying to recapture the “ringing sound” they heard 
in a small vibrant studio. 

The subtle evil of the aural guide is that it is largely 
sub-conscious. We can hardly avoid its use. To the teacher, 
however, his aural evaluation is of importance. To him the 
student’s sound is an indication of either good or unsatis- 
factory functioning of the instrument. 

Now we come to the third main approach to learning, the 
sensory. The “feel” of it. Here indeed is rich soil in which 
to plant fruitful vocal seed and to attempt the statement of 
a fundamental AXIOM and on which to build and form a 
correctly functioning voice-instrument. 

Good singing, from the singer's standpoint, is an act of 
correctly functioning neuro-muscularly co-ordinated athletic 
activity. Therefore, as is required in any athletic activity, 
singers must train for and achieve “good form” through the 
“feel” of it. This is fundamental, this is basic. From this 
approach emerges a freely functioning instrument producing, 
as results the much sought for qualities of resonance, evenness 
of scale, flexibility, range, individual beauty of tone, clarity 
of word and enabling the singer to deliver effectively the 
finished product—song that reveals the composer’s intent. 
Because when, through sensory experience, good form becomes 
habitual the instrument becomes the channel through which 
all the interpretive ability of the singer flows. 

From the basis of sensory awareness comes the co-ordina- 
tion of the voluntary and involuntary nervous systems in the 
muscular functioning of the voice-instrument. Limitation of 
space prevents elaboration of this statement. Briefly, we use 
voluntary neuro-muscular movement (by willing, through feel- 
ing) to “place” the pelvic base of the body instrument into 
constant correct posture, whether singing, standing, walking; 
we “place” the position of the heard resting on the spinal 
column instead of on constrained neck muscles, again, through 
feeling. Thus we release the involuntary nervous system for 
free muscular functioning in the areas of: 1: Reflex breath 
action. 2: Proper involuntary resistant action of the vocal 
bands, producing 3: Free vibrations finding amplification in 
the resonators of the mouth, pharynx and most importantly 
in the opened “mask” resonator of the head. It takes months 
of concentration and self discipline to develop the postural 
conditions that produce a “singer's body”—constant check-up 
that “sag” does not develop. The levator (lifting) muscles of 
the rib cage (muscles independent of the breathing reflex) 
are strengthened to support the ribs up and out, the chest 
remains in a constant, comfortably high position, thus releas- 
ing the involuntary action of the diaphragm. 

In the use of the sensory medium of teaching, the teacher's 
body becomes, through physical “telepathy” an indicator of 
what is going on in the student’s instrument. The teacher 
should feel what the student feels, in order to recognize in- 
hibitory tensions or functional freedom. This sensitivity 
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(Continued from page 3) 


is added to his teaching equipment of observation and hearing 


The same physical impulse that makes us yawn when others , 


yawn and cough when others cough makes our own laryngea! 
muscles tense when “throaty” singing occurs, through the 
conduction of crossed, impeded sound waves. Therefor, 
neuro-muscularly felt “osmosis” is valuable equipment as a 
pedagogic aid. 

Space limitations prevent further elaboration. To describx 
the “feel” of the posture—the pelvis position—the head posi 
tion—the breath reflexes—the pronouncing movements whicl 
do not disturb the quiet throat, is far too great a subject 
for these columns. 

An axiom is defined as a “self-evident truth” or a “funda 
mental principle.” The writer is conscious of the difficulty 
of putting into a few words an axiom for vocal pedagogy 
But he believes the attempt should be made in the hope 
that when as a basis for vocal pedagogy it has proven, through 
experience, its validity, the application of this axiom will 
produce uniformly good results from the studios of our pro- 
profession and give us the respect and appreciation from 
the critics, our students and the public that our sincerity 
deserves. 

AXIOM 

BASED UPON A PSYCHO-PHYSICAL MENTAL STATE OF 
CALMNESS, REPOSE, PATIENCE AND CONFIDENCE, AND 
MOTIVATED BY THE URGE TO SING, THE TRAINING OF 
THE VOICE IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CORPORAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT WHICH MUST BE TRAINED INTO CORRECT 
FORM AND FUNCTIONING GUIDED BY SENSORY AWARE 
NESS OF: 
The feeling of correct posture. 
The feeling of the correct breathing reflexes. 
The feeling of repose in the swallowing complex. 
The feeling of the opened resonators. 
The feeling of correct action of the pronouncing 

mechanism. 
This article is based upon research of the writer from two 
sources. First, Professor Dr. Gillis Bratt of Stockholm, Sweden 
internationally recognized throat specialist, singer and student 
of Garcia, Lamperti and Lombardi, anatomist and physiologist 
and teacher of many celebrated Scandinavian singers including 
Kirsten Flagstad. Second, and of even more importance, research 
into the vocal philosophy of Giovanni Battistini, whose remark 
able public career of over 50 years is now legendary. The con 
clusions arrived at were gained through his only pupil who had 
five years of almost daily lessons with him with the objectivi 
of carrying on the traditions Battistini had learned of  th« 
“Bel Canto.” 


Vi 


N.B. 


A. R. 


(Copyright permission granted by author) 


Boulder, Colo. 
Evanston, III. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Salem, Ore. 
Salisbury, Mass. 


These are the 1955 NATS Workshop Centers. 
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* THE FIRST ANNUAL YOUNG ARTIST’S CONTEST 
FOR THE AWARD OF “NATS SINGER OF THE YEAR” 


A contest on the young artist’s level requires a considerable 
amount of preparation on the part of those who participate. 
If entered in a truly competitive spirit, such preparation 
usually has much enthusiasm and drive behind it. Prepara- 
tion of contest material results in a tremendous surge of 
growth, and the urgency of a definite deadline creates an 
added incentive. 

Many young artists have experienced such a period of 
development in the preparation of a recital. A contest such 
as is now being promoted by the Regional Governors of 
N.A.T.S requires the preparation of two recital programs 
and in addition, a required operatic aria, two oratorio selec- 
tions and a song cycle. 

This new activity in N.A.T.S. has come after ten years 
of attention to projects which have concentrated on the de- 
velopment of teaching standards and practices, and which, 
through increasing acquaintance among members, have re- 
sulted in a feeling of cohesion as colleagues, rather than of 
a spirit of competition. In the meantime direct benefits to 
students have had to wait until by means of Regional meet- 
ings, Chapters, Local Study Groups and Summer Workshops 
our original projects were well under way. Happily, all 
these activities are now progressing steadily to the increasing 
satisfaction of all members of N.A.T.S who participate in 
them. 

The, materials for our first National Young Artist's Con- 
test are in the hands of the Regional Governors who are 
now ready to receive applications. Truly substantial awards 
are being negotiated. The deadline date for receiving appli- 
cations has been set for September 15, 1955. The time and 
place of preliminary contests will be announced by October 
15th. The final contest at which only district winners will 
appear, will be held at the National Convention in the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, on December 28th. 

The Advisory Committee on Vocal Education would like 
to have all teachers and students understand that we have a 
definite reason for calling this a Young Artist’s Contest. Next 
year we hope it will be possible to hold a Student's contest 
also, for those who are from 17 to 22 years of age. The age 
bracket for the Young Artist’s Contest is 23 to 35. It is 
understood that in this age group there will be many who 
are no longer students in the strict sense of the word. To be 
considered ready for a concert or opera career will presume 
some experience, naturally. Therefore, there might be some 


who have already done some singing in public or some teach- 
ing. After all if one has the talent and the training necessary 
to sing for money in public, he will have had some oppor- 
tunity to prove it. Also there might be a few years of elapsed 
time since his last lessons. The rules of eligibility are clearly 
set forth in item no. 6 in the brochure. Brochures are now 
available. Any Regional Governor, Lieutenant Governor or 
State Chairman is able to furnish one, or it can be obtained 
from any member of this committee. 

Any singer who enters this or any other contest should 
bear a few very important factors in mind. There is no such 
thing as “winning” or “losing” as those words are usually 
used. The gain is the growth resulting from preparation 
and competitive experience. All musical careers are com- 
petitive. It is necessary to audition for such work, for an 
oratorio engagement, or a place in radio or television, to say 
nothing of meeting the exacting requirements laid down 
by a concert management or an opera company. Competitive 
experience is a must for any singer. It is not likely he will 
ever be engaged for anything without competition. 

There are several unpredictable considerations to be kept 
in mind. One is that regardless of how much care is expended 
upon the selection of judges, the human factor of differences 
in tastes, artistic and educational background will still result 
in differences of opinion in adjudication. 


Another important unpredictable condition is that decisions 
will depend upon the quality of competition one needs. Who 
the singer’s competitors are will have more to do with the 
final result than anything else. 

Another variable element is the matter of physical condi- 
tion. Every singer feels better on some days than on others, 
and it is not always possible to tell in advance what his con- 
dition will be on a certain day. 


As a rule, however, contests are decided by the talent and 
the workmanship of the student and not by the teacher. 
We hope that the members of the Association will work 
together harmoniously, and that the Field Officers will take 
vigorous hold of its promotion, with the best interests of the 
young American singer in mind. 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal Education 
Victor A. Fields, Burton Garlinghouse, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, Sonia Sharnova, 
Richard De Young, Chairman. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
(Founded in 1922) 


(Member National Music Council) 


OBJECTIVES 


To improve the ethical principles of the pro- 
fession ~ To further knowledge and culture 
~ To promote cooperation and good fellowship 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SECULAR 


THE OF by Elliote Carter. Associated Music 
ishers, Inc., 

Dedicated to the “Congregation Emanu-El of New York City, on the a. 
of its hundredth anniversary, this is a work of unusual musical importance for 
use by 4-pare (S.I-II; A-I-II) chorus of women’s voices. There is an excellent 
and gracious chamber orchestra accomp., giving opportunity for interesting 
instrumental interludes. The accompaniment in this edition is a piano reduction 
of the orchestral score, by Mark Van Doren. The vocal and instrumental lines 
are strongly contrapuntal and have been woven cleverly into a single musical and 
melodic fabric. To be highly effective, the work must be executed by well 
trained, imaginative musicians. 20 pages. Perf. time, 8 min., 30 sec. 

THE PEACOCKS, by Zolton Kodaly. Boosey Hawkes, N. Y. .20 

m unusual musical and textual composition for }3-part (TBB) men's 
voices, with English text by Nancy Bush after a translation by Matyas Seiber. This 
requires plenty of flexible vocal execution, with the imagination running freely 
in the appropriate vein. Occasional divided tenor parts. Singing tessitura normal. 
To be sung a cappella; piano rehearsal accomp. 8 pages. 


LE FILLE 7 CADIX, by Leo Delibes. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 
N 70 


An excellent edition in F-sharp minor of this well-known song, with Seench 
text and an especially fine translation in singable English by Lydia Cortese. This 
number as sung by Miss Cortese, lyric-coloratura soprano, is specially featured 
on Epic Recording Co's recording (Epic 101) in conjunction with the ‘‘Belle 
Nuit’ of Offenbach, and the traditional French ‘‘Maman, dites-moi,’’ sung on 
one side of record in French and on the other in English translations by Miss 
Cortese. 

A SONG TO SLEEP, by Alec Rowley. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 18 

A 3-part (SSA) song for women’s voices, built around appropriate text of 
doubtful origin. The vocal lines are quiet and flowing throughout, creating an 
atmosphere of peacefulness and rest. Singing range and tessitura easy. 6 pages. 
THE =e BEAUTY, by Robert L. Sanders. Galaxy Music i. 

5 


A liens allegretto work for 4-part (T-I-II; B-I-II) male chorus, 
set to a rather fascinating early text by Thomas Carew (1595-1639. Sung a 
cappella, with rehearsal accomp. The music is tuneful and carefully harmonized; 
voice tessitura normal. 4 pages. Perf. time 114 min. 


SACRED 
FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH, by Leo Sowerby. The H. W. Gray 
Co., N. Y. (Agents for Novello, London) 18 


A vigorous anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed voices, with appropriate text 
from I Timothy 6. The music construction is solid, and requires strong, well- 
balanced vocal sections to achieve complete effectiveness. To be sung a cappella; 
accomp. for rehearsal only. Singing tessitura normal. Suitable for general or 
festival service. 5 pages. 

MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE LORD, by John Rodgers. The H. W. om 
Co., N. Y. (Agents for Novello, London) 

A Magnificat of stately proportions and substantial musical texture fon 
4-part (SATB) chorus. To be sung a cappella; piano rehearsal accomp. Re- 
quires large, evenly balanced choir; vocal parts are divided. Music well marked 
for expressiveness. There is a notable feeling of musical and spiritual strength 


throughout. Normal vocal tessitura. Suitable for general or special service. 

10 pages. 

by Daniel: Read (1785). Edw. B. Marks 
Cor 


Taken from Daniel Read's “‘The American Singing Book"’ and given Pe 
mecessary editing for use today, are two short sacred songs, well harmonized for 
4-part (SATB) chorus or quartet, with text by Isaac Watts (1719). The feeling 
of both is a broad, slow and dignified one. To be sung a cappella, with piano 
accomp. arr. by Irving Lowrens for rehearsal only. Singing tessitura easy. 


by Jeremiah Ingalls (1800). Edw. B. Marks Music 
N 


Here is another early American sacred song—from ‘‘The Village alae 
(1800)" appropriately edited for current use by 4-part chorus (SATB) or 


quartet. Text by Isaac Watts (1707). To be Sing a cappella; piano rehearsal! ' 


accomp. by Irving Lowens. Virile and declamatory in style it lends itself 
_strong and positive singing. Vocal tessitura normal. 2 pages. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD, by Robert G. Olson. Galaxy Music Corp., N. YY. .2( 

This is a fast-moving, rhythmic anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, 
woven around text from Psalm 33. Organ accomp. Various moods well con 
trasted and marked, the anthem ending in rather a triumphant vein with the 
heavily inflected phrase ‘Sing unto Him a new song.”’ Easy singing range and 
tessitura. Perf. time 3 min., 10 sec. 11 pages. 


ewe, CROSS, by Hermene Warlick Eichhorn. Galaxy Music on, 

An oak musicianly anthem for 3-part (Sop. I-II, A.) women *s chorus 
There is a feeling of warmth and sincerity about this music. A quaint bur 
reverent text comes from Venantius Honorius Fortunatus. To be sung a cappella 
rehearsal accomp. Suitable for general or communion service. Singing tessitura 
is easy. 3 pages. 

WILT THOU bd eee ME, LORD? by Haydin Morgan. Galaxy Miesic 
Corp., 

An excellent anthem of varying moods ranging from the prayerful to he 
jubilant, for 4-partc (SATB) mixed chorus; text by composer. A general feelin; 
of reverence pervades the anthem. Divided parts for soprano voices. Opens with 
duet arrangement between soprano and alto sections. To be sung a cappella 
rehearsal accomp. Vocal tessitura normal. Suitable for general service. 5 pages 
Perf. time 214 min. 


THE INTERMEDIATE CHOIR, compiled by John Holler. The H. W. Gray 
Co., Inc., N. Y.) Agents for Novello, London) . 

A carefully selected collection of ten anthems suitable for Intermediat. 
Choir use—3-part (Sop. Alto, Bar. and/or Bass). Organ accomp. The collec 
tion includes among others, “Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled’’ by Mark Dickey 
“Lord of All Being’’ by Mark Andrews; ‘‘Ride On, Ride On In Majesty’’ by 
W. Glen Darst; the Prayer from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ Humperdinck-Shattuck, 
and so on. 62 pages of music. Singing tessitura general normal. Also published 
for SATB, TTBB and SSA. 


me 7 AMEN, by George Frederic Handel. Carl Fischer, Inc., 

This stirring chorus from ‘Judas Maccabaeus’’ has been arranged by Edward 
S. Breck, to be sung by 4-part (SATB) mixed voices, with organ or piano 
accomp. The vocal range and tessitura are normal. Suitable for use by choral 
body with substantial sections, in either general or festival service. 7 pages. 
Perf. time, 3 min., 21 sec. 


CHILDREN WHO HAVE SAID THEIR PRAYERS, by Carl F. Mueller. a 
ischer, Inc., N. Y. 

This is a quiet, unpretentious 2-part (SA) anthem for Junior or Woenia's s 
choir. Appropriate text is provided by Roland Schroeder. Piano or organ 
accomp. The music and words give off a simplicity of thought and mood con 
— with the title. Easy singing range and tessitura. 4 pages. Perf. time 

min. 


DEDICATIONS, by Jeromir Weinberger. The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., *. x. 
(Agents for Novello, London) 50 
This group of selections for the organ consists of five Preludes. It Po 
pipe organ registration schedules, together with specially marked Hammond 
organ registrations by Chester Kingsbury. The various sub-divisions of the work 
are (1) Miriam, (2) Rachel, (3) Ruth, (4) Deborah, (5) Esther. Each has 
its own individual motive, coloring and style, although a general underlying 
idiomatic feeling of the latter is evidenced throughout the series. This is music 
for a capable organist, with a well equipped instrument at his command on 
which to play. 14 pages. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? A CHALLENGE 


(Requested reprint from May-June 1953 Bulletin) 


It is freely admitted that these are times to try the souls of men 
(and women). In this grossly materialistic day and age, much of 
idealism and altruism seems to be slipping from the pedestal on 
which these esthetic qualities and assets in professional and business 
life were once enthroned. Under the steadily increasing mixture of 
economic pressures, too violent competitive conditions and the undue 
commercializing of music by big forces, an unprecedented and un- 
fortunate pace of educational acceleration, and the scramble for self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of others, it is quite apparent that 
men and women of today are not giving to the world a reflection 
of their true selves. Even many of our youth bear marks of a dis- 
torted era. Of course, to all of this, there are refreshing exceptions. 

The foregoing conditions are tending to deteriorate the thorough- 
ness of accomplishment, as well as the naturalness, the freshness and 
the forthrightness of real human nature and impulse, as reflected in 
the conscious or unconscious attitudes of individuals to their brother 
man. Oh yes, these conditions exist in the musical world also—in fact 
they are so close to us that the shadow fests rather darkly upon us. 
Harsh words, you will say—but they are true. 

The current unnatural, over-tensions of mid-twentieth century daily 
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life present to us as teachers and guides, a challenge which frequently 
is difficult to meet. As the mentors of youthful aspirants to a future 
career in music, and even as advisers to the avocationalists, there must 
be no diminishing of the teaching and living of personal and pro- 
fessional ideals, despite the pressure placed upon us by external and 
extraneous forces. To some, altruism is an outmoded and illusional 
thing no longer to be reckoned with. Yet today, the development of 
the young singer’s finer nature and of his higher mental concepts 
must be maintained at any cost as vital phases of his attitude towards 
all ethical and professional matters, as well as to life in general. Many 
young students and advanced singers of today are the potential voic« 
teachers of tomorrow. 

It is our rigid duty as vocal teachers—in the midst of a period 
of hectic ambitions tending toward the “short-cuts” to a professional 
career and the illusive mirage of big, quick and easy income fot 
services(?) rendered—to keep their vision straight and sympathetic 
as pertaining to all the healthy aspects of the art to which they aspire, 
and to encourage them to create for themselves a correct and logica' 
long-range perspective of their objectives and the ideals which play s: 
important a part in connection therewith. Is this a challenge to al 


men and women who subscribe to the practice of the teaching o! 


singing? The answer is, unequivocally—yes. The youth of the lanc 
need this guidance today. May we not fail them! 
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Chapter Votes ee 


President, Miss Irma Lee Batey; Vice President, 
Mr. Ross Dowden; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Henry Arnold; two board members, Mrs. David 
H. Dodd and Mrs. Joseph Van Sickle. 

After the business meeting Mr. Nicholas gave 
an interesting talk on “Changing Styles in 
Singing.” He illustrated his points by the 
use of recordings of the past and present. 

The Nashville Area Chapter will meet again 
on May 21, at the home of Mrs. Robert Gracey, 
near Springfield, Tennessee. 


BLACKHAWK 

Announcement is made that on Feb. 12, 1955 
the Quad City Chapter of the National As- 
sociation, passed a resolution that the name 
Quad City Chapter be changed to Blackhawk 
Chapter, NATS, located at Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill, and Davenport, Iowa, in the 
Northern District. 


NEW YORK 

The New York Chapter of NATS held its 
third and final meeting of the 1954-55 season 
on April 25, at Grace Leslie’s studio. 

After the reading of the minutes by the sec- 
retary, Miss Leslie read a letter from Dr. Victor 
Alexander Fields, Eastern District member of 
the committee selected to revise the By-Laws 
of the Association, in which he invited the 
Board dnd members of the chapter to meet with 
him to analyze and advise on revision of the old 
by-laws and on the making of new ones that 
would serve the Association long in the future. 
The motion was passed and carried that this 
take place on Thursday, May 26, one of the 
alternate dates suggested by Dr. Fields. 

After announcing the fiscal year as starting 
with the Spring meeting, and that the meetings 
the following season would take place on the 
fourth Mondays of October, January and April, 
Miss Leslie requested Harold Luckstone, chair- 
man of the nominating committee to make 
his report. Mr. Luckstone presented the same 
slate for re-election, as agreed upon by the 
committee, in view of their ability and com- 
plete coordination; namely, Grace Leslie, pres- 
ident, Dolf Swing, vice-president, Lila LeeRoy, 
secretary, Violet Johnson, treasurer, Cecile 
Jacobsen, Leon Carson, and Homer Mowe, 
board of directors. The secretary was requested 
to cast a ballot for re-election of the present 
officers. 

The president then spoke a few words about 
the National organization’s part in develop- 
ment and improvement of the standards of 
voice teachers, and the relationship of the 
chapters to the organization, after which she 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Miss 
Margaret Hillis, conductor of the Concert 
Choir of New York. 


(Continued from page 15) 


The subject, “Requirements of the Conduc- 
tor in Selecting Voices for Professional Sing- 
ing Groups” proved most interesting and in- 
structive. Miss Hillis passed around the Con- 
cert Choir’s “Audition Rating Form” and ex- 
plained that singers selected must be able to 
fill requirements in “Craftsmanship” and “Mu- 
sicality.” Calling attention to the headings on 
the audition form she explained each, includ- 
ing procedure for determining qualification; 
namely, “enunciation” with sub-divisions of 
vowel clarity, consonant clarity; vibrato char- 
acteristics; tone quality; intonation; musical 
awareness; range (low and high); range char- 
acteristics; piano characteristics; forte charac- 
teristics; “musicianship” with sub-divisions of 
pitch, rhythm, self-correction, and musical ag- 
gressiveness. A lively discussion followed with 
Miss Hillis answering very enlighteningly many 
questions. Those present were particularly 
pleased with the procedure explained by Miss 
Hillis which aims at treating the voice kindly 
and carefully and does not impose or allow 
forcing the vocal instrument, and the realization 
that here is one choir conductor whom we can 
safely entrust with the voices of our singers. 

Miss Leslie with her usual graciousness then 
served refreshments during an enjoyable social 
hour. 


SOLDIER SINGING CONTEST 


The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was represented in the adjudication 
of the Second All-Army Soldier Singing Con- 
test. It is interesting to note that the winners 
in the Department of the Army finals were 
selected from 91 major command winners in 
10 different classes of competition, comprising 
a total of 411 singers. The National Associa- 
tion, in charge of selecting the Spiritual and 
band chorus winners, stated in a communica- 
tion sent to Major General John A. Klein, The 
Adjutant General, ‘we are happy to know that 
the Army is sponsoring these annual Soldier 
Singing Contests, and we want to heartily 
commend the work that is being done in 
this very important morale-building endea- 
vor...” The NATS audition committee was 
composed of George Rasely (chairman), Vera 
Curtis, Romley Fell, Earl Rogers. 


NATS SEAL 
(Continued from page 13) 


national organization as an entity. In the small 
field between the inner and outer circles, as is 
quite evident, is found the honored name of 
the association that already has come to mean 
so much to the teacher of singing. Also within 
this space is the date of organization inception. 
The stars are indicative of the three teacher 
organizations, the members of which were in- 
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strumental in forming the National Associa- 
of Teachers of Singing,—namely, the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild and the 
New York Singing Teachers Association. 

Serving as a broken background in the large 
inside field of the seal is the traditional lyre, 
the symbol so closely allied with the singing 
profession. Implanted on this is the general 
map of the United States, reflecting the national 
scope of the association's membership and its 
widespread endeavors. This miniature map con- 
tains the outlines of the eight large regional 
districts into which the country is divided for 
organization purposes. The tiny white dot in 
the lower southeastern corner of the Central 
District indicates the spot where the National 
Association was born—to be exact, the City of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with a charter membership 
of 137. 

This, in a few words is the story of the seal 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 
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LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Conn., Mr. Philip N. Treggor, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

Del., Mr. Donald Butterworth, Kings College, Dept. 
of Music, Delaware City 

D. C., Mr. James Leuen McLain 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, 11 Gilman Street, 
Waterville 

Md., Mr. Justin Williams, 151 W. Lanvale St., Bal- 
timore 

Mass., Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, Jr., 244-B Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston 

N. Hamp., Mr. George Faulkner, Skye Farm, Henniker 

N. J., Mr. C. Scripps Beebee, 384 No. Walnut St., 
E. Orange 

a . Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wildwood Ave., 
Buffalo 

, Mr. Dail W. Cox, Box 297, Feasterville 
Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 60 Davis Street, Providence 
. Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey, 47 Scarff Ave., Burling- 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Fla., Miss Etta Lucille Robertson, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 

Ga., Mr. Haskell L. Boyter, 1135 Lanier Blvd. N.E., 
Atlanta 

N. Car., Mr. 
N. Car., Chapel Hill 

S. Car., ‘Miss Radiana Pazmor, 
Spartanburg 

~ Mrs. Helen Pesci Wood, 1210 Norvell St., Lynch- 
urg 

W. Va., Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Dept. 
Marshall College, Huntington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Ala., Mr. William Winfield Crawford, 7734 Rugby 
Ave., Birmingham 

Ky., Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea College, Berea 

La., Mrs. Linna Timmerman Hunt, 2617 Highland 
Ave., Shreveport 

Miss., Mrs. Margarette Cox, Mississippi College, Clin- 
ton 

Tenn., Mrs. Studio 417, Wall Ave., 
Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Ill., Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago Musical College, 430 
So. Michigan, Chicago 

Ind., Dr. Carl L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers Coll., 
Muncie 

Mich., Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. Kirby Ave., De- 
troit 

Mo., Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. ai Kansas City, 
Kansas ity 

Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, 24 Maplewood Ave., Tiffin 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Iowa, Mrs. Edith Sedrel LeCocq, Central College, Pella 

Minn., Mr. Elias J. Halling, Seate Teachers College, 
Mankato 

Neb., Dr. Theo G.. Stelzer, Concordia Teachers Coll., 
234 Faculty Lane, Seward 

N. Dak., Mr. John Williams Seale, Jamestown College, 


Jamestown 
Clifford J. Olson, Augustana College, 


S. Dak., Mr. 
Wisc., ee A. Eberl, 1584 No. Prospect Ave., 


Joel J. Carter, Dept. of Music, Univ. of 


Converse College, 


of Music, 


Lelia Leslie, 


Sioux Falls 
Milwaukee 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Ark., Miss Elizabeth Dupree Ellis, 104 N. College 
Ave., Fayetteville 

Colo., Mr. Roger D. Fee, 2786 S. Monroe St., Denver 

Kans., Dr. William C. Rice, Box 344, Baldwin 

N. Mex., Miss Jane Snow, 1226 Morningside Drive 
N.E., Albuquerque 

Okla., Mrs. Vera Redgrove Neilson, Coll. 

m Arts, Okla. City Univ., Okla. City 

‘exas 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Ariz., Mr. Frederick Hartung, 816 W. Roosevelt, 


Phoenix 

Calif. (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, 1235 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 

Nevada 


Utah, Mr. Walter Welti, 695 Darwin Avenue, Logan 
DISTRICT 
aho 


Mont. 

Oregon, Robert B. Walls, Dept. 
State College, Corvallis 

Wash 

Wyo., Mr. George W. Gunn, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie 


of Fine 


of Music, Oregon 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Hopkins, Mr. “—s E., 30-43 88th Street, Jackson 
Heights, L. N. 

Miss 259 Humboldt Avenue, Roxbury 

Mass. 

sates, Mr. Louis Hamilton, 6 University Place, Orono, 
Maine 

Schuerfeld, Mrs. Annetta MacDonald, 240 Everett St., 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 

Sister Mary Davidica, Marywood College Scranton 9, 


Pa. 

Smith, Mrs. Rhodora Buckle, 122 Bowdoin St., Boston 
8, Mass. 

Sperber, Mrs. 30-43 88th Street, Jackson 
‘58 East 86th St., New York 
28, 


Heights, L. I., 
Wexberg, Miss Lili, 

N. Y. 
Woodhead, Mr. Gone Richard, 1414 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore 14, Md 


Herta, 
N. 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 


RUTH A. HOLLOWAY 
Los Angeles, California 


ALBERT H. HOLZHAUSEN 
Youngstown, Ohio 


KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MRS. REBEKAH ELLISON JOHNSTON 
Jackson, Mississippi 


MISSOURI STATE NEWS 

Hardin Van Deursen, NATS Missouri state 
chairman, and president of the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association, announces that the voice 
section of the MMTA state convention to be 
held in Kirksville, Mo., Nov. 6-8, 1955, will 
be under the leadership of NATS lieutenant- 
governor Stanley Deacon, with a panel of 
NATS members, including Oren L. Brown of 
St. Louis, Helen Steen Huls of St. Cloud, Minn., 
Reinhold Schmidt of Lawrence, Kansas and 
Rachel Hartley Ward of Kansas City. Any and 
all voice teachers, whether from within or 
without the state of Missouri, are cordially 
invited to attend this session which will take 
place from 2 to 4 P.M., Monday, Nov. 7, at 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
in Kirksville. Further information may be had 
from Prof. Van Deursen, care Univ. of Kansas 
City, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Mr. Van Deursen also makes announcement 
that there is to be a special “Voice Day” in con- 
nection with the annual Midwest Summer New 
Music Materials Conference, sponsored by the 
Jenkins Music Co., of Kansas City, Mo., during 
the first week in August. This “Voice Day” is 
to be scheduled Thursday, Aug. 4, and will 
be staffed by NATS members Van Deursen, 
Lorraine Asendorf and Gladys Cranston of 
Kansas City; also Harold Decker of Wichita, 
Kansas, Wm. C. Rice of Baldwin, Kansas, and 
Robert M. Taylor of Europa, Kansas. Sessions 
will take place from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., in the 
Jenkins Music Co.’s Building at 1217 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Manwiller, Mrs. Marian Hospers, 1012 West Cedar St., 
Florence, S. Car 
Wold, Mrs. Bonnie Jean Kimball, 100 Wilson Street, 
Greensboro, N. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Golden, Mrs. Virginia Fowler, 7317 4th Avenue So. 
Birmingham 6, Ala. 
Martinson, Mrs. Kathleen Sowerby, 1041 Lakeview 
Crescent, Birmingham, Ala. 
—— Mr. Charles J., Jr., 1435 Greymont, Jackson, 
iss 


Unruh, Mr. Ramon R., Treuecca Nazarene College 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Armand, Mr. Donald, 2657 West Grand Blvd., De 
troit 8, Mich. 

Bartlett, Mr. John Bolton, 1646 Waltham Road, Co 
lumbus, Ohio 

Benson, Miss Wilmoth Awilda, 70 Walnut Street, Ber 
rien Springs, Mich. 

Bissell, Mrs. Marcia Kenyon, 2977 Courtland Blvd. 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 

Loeding, Mrs. Rosalie Lowe, 4233 Maple Avenue 
Brookfield, Ill. 

Sawyers, Mrs. Ruth Elizabeth, 5945 Hyslop Place 
Hammond, Ind. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Beard, Mrs. Guy, 512 70th Street, Kenosha, Wisc 
Downs, Mr. Allen L., 2029 East 3rd St., Duluth 5 
Minn. 
Erickson, Mr. Warren Arthur, 524 North Edmunds 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
apes. Mr. John Lindsey, P.O. Box 134, 


700 West Avenue B, Bis- 


Fayette, 


“Mr. Francis, 
marck, N. 

— Mr. is P., 721 Ostego Street, Storm Lake, 
owa 


SOUTHWESTERN ‘DISTRICT 
Brown, Mr. George Channing, 729 West Republic St., 
Salina, Kans. 
Dawson, Mr. Charles Loy, College of the Ozarks, 


Clarksville, Ark. 
Hodson, Mr. Roger M., 936 Oak Street, 
ans. 
Sassano, Mrs. Ione E., 4745 South Union St., 
Dale W., 2403 Sampson Drive, 
Tyler, Texas 


Thompson, Mr. Harold Arthur, Box 352, Hendrix 
College, Conway, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Groher, Mr. G. Malcolm, 9022 Smallwood Avenue, 
Downey, Calif. 


Emporia, 

Tulsa, 
a. 

Stonecipher, Mr. 


RESIGNED 

(since January 1, 1955) 
Banker, E. Stanley, Jr. (Central, S. Car.) 
Bianchi, Miss Edna C. (Seattle, Wash.) 
Burnette, Mme. Maude (Los Angeles, Calif.) - 
Cleve, Miss Fannie (New York, N. Y.) 
Pauline F. (Tampa, Fla.) 
Day (Dill), Mrs. Melba (LaGrange, Ga.) 
Fairfax, Mrs. Madge (Boston, Mass.) 
Gauthier, Mme. Eva (New York, N. Y.) 
Grove, Mrs. Elinor L. (Winfield, Kans.) 
Gude, Mme. Louise F. ( Pasadena, Calif.) 
Harper, Nelson N., Jr. (Lakewood, Ohio) 
Hertzler, Mrs. Anna Frohman (Columbia, Mo.) 
Johnson Miss Carabella (Lakewood, Ohio) 
Lester, Mrs. Margaret (Berrien Springs, Mich.) 
Maier, Harvey E. ( Yakima, Wash. ) 
Martin, Mrs. Lillian C. (Memphis, Tenn.) 
Meinen, Mrs. Christine L. (Mitchell, S. Dak.) 
Peters, Miss Mary (Boulder, Colo.) 
Purves, Mrs. Christine H. (Berne, Ind.) 
Ragland, Mrs. Edith Mason (Chicago, III.) 
Reid, Mr. Cornelius L. (New York, N. Y.) 
Russell, Miss Maude I. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Sister M. Marcina, OSF (Winstead, Minn.) 
Swinney, Mr. E. Earle (Madison, Wisc.) 


REINSTATED 
a Mrs. W. B., 2415 S. 18th St., Chickasha 
a. 


1736 No. 46th St. 
3055 No. Delaware, Indianapolis 


Cooper, Mrs. 


Mrs. Rosemary Greene, 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Carley, Mr. James, 


nd. 
ee. Mrs. Betty Gotshall, 38 Kuder Ave., Akron 2 
10 
Elson,: Miss June, Musicians’ Club of America, 156 
Brickell Ave., Miami 36, Fla 
Haugh, Mr. Harold, School of Music, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(Continued on Inside Cover) 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE . . 


Heyne, Dr. William B., 396a No. Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. 

Ostrom, Mrs. Nellie T., Box 369, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Page, Mr. Robert E., 1722 W. 17th Lane, Portales, 
N. Mex. 

Pauli, Mr. Ohm W., 1116 Browning Blvd., Los An- 
geles 37, Calif. 

Ryan, Miss Bessie, 1043 N. Austin Blvd., Chicago 51, 


Tiede, Mr. Bernhardt, 6311 Ellsworth St., Dallas, 
exas 
Wilkerson, Mr. Frederick D., 234 Columbus Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Anderson, Mr. Edward Donald, 1501 Crestmore, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 
(formerly, Faculry Apts. 2214) 
Andreas, Miss Esther, c/o Pepperdine College, 1121 
W. 79th St., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
(formerly, 1438 W. 81 Se., L. A. 47) 
Arnold, Mr. Leslie, 7432 South Shore Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. 


(instead of 7324) 

Arnold, Mrs. Olive E., 6119 West Colgate Ave., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. 

(formerly, 715 Gayley Ave., L. A. 24) 

Baker, Mrs. Clare Elizabeth, S86 F Street, Rte. 2, 
Gashland, Mo. 

(formerly, 4538 N. Locust, K. C. 16, Mo.) 

Barrett, Mrs. Estelle, c/o Mrs. W. Peabody, Gilead 
Rd., RFD 3, Waterford, Conn. 

(formerly, Crocker House, New London, Conn.) 

Bischoff, Mrs. Miriam L., 915 North A, Arkansas 
City, Kans. 

(formerly, Independence, Mo. ) 

Blair, Miss Virginia, 964 Hough Ave., Lafayerte, 
Calif. 

(formerly, P.O. Box 13.4) 

Brown, Mr. Archie M., 623 Wilson St., Lafayette, La. 
(formerly, S.L.1., Box 66) 

Burton-Smith, Mrs. Leona, 1705 Rebecca St., Sioux 
City, lowa 
(formerly, 312 Commerce Bldg. ) 

Casselman, Mr. H. Eugene, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, 2512 Hartford, Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 
(formerly, St. Peter, Minn.) 

Chapman, Mrs. Eliz. Ellison, 1529 So. McDuff, Jack 
sonville, Fla. 

(formerly, 2594 Oak St.) 

Colloms, Mrs. Vergene Jenkins, 666 Palmetto, Spar- 
tanburg, S. Car. 

(formerly, 769 Rutledge St.) 

Converso, Mr. William Paul, 820 W. 6th Sc., Flint 5, 
Mich. 

(formerly, 221 W. Paterson St.) 

Costello, Mrs. Mary Shaw, 449 San Vicente Blvd., 
Apt. 3, Santa Monica, Calif. 

(formerly, 427 Ocean Ave.) 

Crevenna, Mrs. Hilda B., 226 West 72nd St., New 
York 23, N. Y. 

(formerly, 16 W. 95th Ste., N. Y. 25) 

Crowell, Mr. Ray E., 60 Davis Street, Providence 8, 
R. I 


(formerly, 100 State St.) 
Cutter, Mme. Belle Forbes, 7526 Fountain Ave., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
(instead of Los Angeles ) 
Daro, Mr. David, 1042 37th Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
(formerly, 2110 Capitol Ave. No zone given 
Dayman, Mr. Bain, 1354 No. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
(formerly, 3412 Barham Blvd. No zone given) 
Donohue, Mrs. Merle Childs, Box 126, Descanso, 
Calif. 
(formerly, P.O. 4) 
Dunn, Mr. Lester L., 309 N.W. 4th, Bethany, Okla. 
(formerly, Box 243) : 
Earsom, Mr. Roland, Norman High School, Norman, 
Okla. 
formerly, 916 W. Main) 
Enrico, Mrs. Margaret Souders, 2712 Lyndale Lane, 
Billings, Mont. 
(formerly, Red Lodge, Mont. ) 
Evans, Miss Florence F., Box 547, Jackson, Ohio 
( formerly, Lake Charles, La. ) 
Evans, Mr. Ralph Raymond, 63! Downing Drive. 
Richardson, Texas 
(formerly, 4613 Wateka Dr., Dallas 9) 
Evtushenko, Mr. Boris, 93 Caya Ave., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
(formerly, 472 Broad St., Hartford ) 
Faust, Mme. Lola Sanders, 5425 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Apt. 209, Washington, D. C. 
(formerly, 518 9th St. N.E. (No zone given) 


Frazer, Miss Gertrude H., 150 Belmont St., Wollaston, 


Mass. 
(formerly, Dorchester 25) 


Gamble, Mr. Thomas, 17709 Denby, Detroit 19, 


Mich. 
(formerly, 19159 Hershey, Detroit 3) 


Greenwell, Mr. Gean, 1119 Kensington Ave., E. 


Lansing, Mich. 
(formerly, 914 Burcham Dr.) 


* (Continued from page 24) 


Griffey, Mr. Robert M., 3331 Barn Hill Lane S.W., 


Roanoke, Va. 
(formerly, Windsor Hills, Rt. 4) 
Haan, Mrs. Trena, 1720 Plymouth S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
(formerly, 1044 Bates St. S.E. 
Hague, Gladys Steele, 1598 Shrader St., San Francisco, 
valif. 
(formerly, 1699 Vallejo St.) 
Halbedl, Miss E. Virginia, 610 South Eddy, Pecos, 
Texas 
(formerly, Danville, Va.) 
Hanson, Mrs. Ella Zopf, 4521 Rosamere Rd., Tampa 
9, Fla. 
(formerly, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, same address ) 
Hardy, Mrs. Belva, 1150 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
lil. 


( formerly, Roosevelt Coll., 430 So. Mich. Ave.) 
Hardy, Mr. Lee, 205 Arber Vitre St., Inglewood, 
Calif. 
(formerly, 714 Larch St.) 
Harris, Mrs. Ethel H., 259 So. Humbolde St., Willits, 
Calif. 
( formerly, Garretson, S. Dak.) 
Hayes, Miss Mary Frances, 716 Alden St., Springfield, 
Mass. 
(formerly, 13 Drake St. No zone given) 
Henderson, Mr. William Vernon, 912 So. 4th St., 
St. Charles, Mo. 
(formerly, Kingman, Kans. ) 
Hewitt, Wren W., Box 2179, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Post office difficulry. Formerly, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Hewitt, 1442 Diolinda) 
Hodam, Miss Helen Grace, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio 
(formerly, Bolton, Texas ) 
Hohenstein, Mr. LeMoyne Edwin, 4023 N. Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago 13, II. 
( formerly, 3755 N. Pine Grove) 
Hopper, Mrs. Maude Conley, 907 Broadway North, 
Seattle, Wash. 
(formerly, 812 E. Aloha St. No zone given) 
Houlihan, Mrs. Gertrude M., 6900 So. Crandon, 
Chicago 49, II. 
formerly, 1254 Lake Shore Dr.) ) 
Hubbard, Miss Helen, 638 New Britain Ave., Hart- 
ford 10, Conn. 
(Change zone from 6 to 10) 
Hyle, Mrs. Lucille C., 5315 Cleveland Lane, Route 1, 
Gary, Ind. 
(formerly, Whiting, Ind.) 
Ingalls, Miss K. Elizabeth, 429 Lenox Ave., West- 
field, N. J. 
formerly, Jersey City 5) 
James, Mrs. Helen Grace, 642 So. Berendo St., Los An- 
geles 51, Calif. 
(formerly, 1049 B So. La Cienega Blvd., L.A. 35) 
Jarratt, Mrs. Ingeborg, 122 Lincoln St., Newton High- 
lands 61, Mass. 
(formerly, Newtonville 60) 
Kremer, Mrs. Jeanette Hughes, 634 W. Main Sr., 
Lebanon, Tenn. 
( formerly, 525 W. Main) 
Lauderdale, Mrs. Eoline Harkin, Blinn College, 1008 
W. ith Sct., Brenham, Texas 
Add Blinn Coll. to present address ) 
Lawrence, Miss Ruth, 16-A Merrill Rd., Catonsville 
28, Md. 
(Change 8-A to 16-A) . 
Leachman, Miss Constance C., 10 Jack Jouett Apts., 
Charlottesville, Va. 
(formerly, 413 Second St. N.E.) 
Lettler, Mr. James Robrt., 405 Park Avenue, New York 
N 


(formerly, 115 W. 87 Se., N.Y.C. 24) 

Lemonds, Mr. William W., 3018 Harvey Parkway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(formerly, 609 N.W. 33rd) 

Lyall, Mr. Jack L., Fine Arts Dept., William Carey 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
( formerly, Columbia Univ., N.Y.C. 27) 

Lynn, Mr. Walter Cameron, 3228 East Rosedale St., 
Fr. Worth 5, Texas 
( formerly, Texas Wesleyan College ) 

McCool, Mrs. Evelyn Ames, 1435 Greymont Ave., 
Jackson, Miss. 
(formerly, Miss Evelyn Ames, Raymond Hall) 

McEnery, Mr. James William, 501 North Clay Ave., 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 
( formerly, 5374 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis) 

Mead, Miss Elizabeth, Ossining Woman's Club, 2 
Lincoln Place, Ossining, N. Y. 
(formerly, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.) 

Nicholson, Mrs. John B., 5502 N. Poinsettia Sc., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
(formerly, Lake Worth, Fla.) 

Norris, Mrs. Esther, RFD, Easthampton, Mass. 
( formerly, Box 449, Northampton ) 

O'Malley, Mrs. Margarette, 2134 Coal S.E., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 
(formerly, Fayetteville, Ark.) 

Ornes, Mrs. Myrtle Louise, 6414 13th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(formerly, 2745 Fremont Ave. So.) 


Owen, Mrs. Olive, 111 No. 13th St., Oakdale, La. 
79 


(formerly, Box 572 
Patten, Mr. Lloyd, 4303 Andrews Ave., Route 4, Box 
225, Amarillo, Texas 
(formerly, 2718-B Duncan Dr.) 
Pool, Mrs. Frank K., 11 Woodfin Avenue, Greenville, 
S. Car. 
(formerly, Murfreesboro, N. Car.) 
Reid, Florence Ann, 90 Princeton Place, Buffalo 10 


(instead of Florence Reid Hayes, same address) 
Schamber, Mr. Edward, College Inn Hotel, 1316 4th 
St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
(formerly, Watertown, Minn. or Wisc.) 
a, Mr. Earnest, 805 Second Avenue, Mendota, 


(formerly, 901 Fourth Ave.) 
Scott, Mrs. Jeanne, 43 No. East 28th Court, Fe. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 
(formerly, 1102 E. Las Olas Blvd.) 
Senner, Mr. Robert William, 221 Avenue B, Buhler, 
Kans. 
( Add street address ) 
on. Mrs. Frances B., 1109 College, Port Gibson, 
Miss. 
(formerly, Miss Frances Brunkhorst, same address ) 
Smith, Miss Shirley Lynch, Box 110, Forest City, 
N. Car. 
(formerly, Salemburg, S. Car.) 
Snyder, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, 1835 Lexington Avenue, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
(formerly, 1620 Frederica St.) 
Taylor, Miss M. Louise, 307 Reymer Bldg., 237 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Change from 402 to 307) 
Terrell, Mrs. Alma Porter, 1796 East Long, Apt. D, 
Columbus 3, Ohio 
(formerly, 935 E. Long) 
Venettozzi, Mrs. Vasile Jean, 301 Lancaster Ave., 
Richmond, Ky. 
( formerly, 432 Oak Street) 
Wagner, Mrs. Louise A., 205 Fairview St., Missoula, 
Mont. 
(formerly, 612 2nd Ave. E., Kalispell, Mont. ) 
Williamson, Mr. Samuel Charles, 800 No. 81st St, 
Muncie, Kans. 
(formerly, 3101 Minnesota, K. C., Kans.) 
Wing, Mr. Edwin Olney, Jr., 244-B Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(formerly, 10 Wash. Pk., Newtonville) 
bate Harvey L., 2335 Westfield Road, Charlorte 
7, N. Cage. 
(formerly, Selwyn Village, Wakefield Dr.) 
Wootton, Mr. Charles F., 106 Bluffview Drive, Brown- 
wood, Texas 
( formerly, Greenville, S. Car.) 
Wright, Mr. Neil H., 1614 Elrod St., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 
(Change 1702 to 1614) 
Zimmerman, Mr. Carl W., 501 Maryland Ave., Bristol, 
Tenn. 
(formerly, Harlan, Ky.) 


KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 


In the recent passing of Dr. Kenneth N. Wes- 
terman, the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing has suffered a grievous loss. It was 
Dr. Westerman’s sincere belief that one’s life 
should be spent on something that would out- 
last it, and this vital theory was well sustained 
during his lifetime. His contributions of _re- 
search and the resultant concepts of his studies 
in the scientific and other fields of singing and 
speaking, have proved invaluable not only to 
the members of the National Association, but 
to the vocal teaching profession at large. In 
his passing he will be sadly missed, but his 
works remain for the benefit of those who will 
be seeking encouragement and enlightenment. 


Last—but not Least... 
With this last BULLETIN issue of the 
season the editor, in behalf of the edi- 
torial staff, sends to all members of 
the National Association sincere wishes 
for a summer of happiness, rest, and 
mental and bodily refreshment. 


(OVER) 


DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Birmingham Chapter 
President, Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, 1031 26th 
St., So., Birmingham; Vice-President, Mr. John 
Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birmingham 5; 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest L. Cox; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Martha Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birming- 
ham. 


Boston Chapter 

President, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow 
St., Boston 15; Ist Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Townsend Coward, 18 Wendell St., Cambridge 
38; 2nd Vice-President, Miss Leslie Kyle, 121 
Austin St., Newtonville; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. 
Berle Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill St., Swamscott; 
Corr. Secretary, Mrs. Lola G. Monbleau, 58 
Dexter St., Malden; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin O. 
Wing, Jr., 244-B Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


Buffalo Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Lutzi, 537 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Raghnild S. Ihde, 157 Jewitt Ave., Buffalo 
15; Secretary, Miss Marie L. Mohr, 296 Bry- 
ant St., Buffalo 13; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 15. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, Mme. Nelli Gardini. Chicago 
Conservatory, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5; Vice-president, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago; Secretary, Mr. Myron 
Carlisle, 1816 N. Wells St., Chicago 14; 
Treasurer, Mr. John Rieck, 4543 N. Bernard 
St., Chicago 25. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Claude M. Schmitz, Music 
Division, Colorado State College. Greeley, 
Colo.; Vice-President, Miss Mary Cook, School 
of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Beatty, 
120 E. 4th St., Loveland, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 
President, Mr. Philip Treggor, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; Vice-President, Mrs. Lempi 
S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., New Lon- 
don; Secretary, Miss Helen Hubbard, 638 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford 6; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Louise M. Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse- 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 221 Jeffrey, Royal Oak, Mich.; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, Carl L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind.; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Margaret Friermood, 621 E. 48th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. George 
Newton, 319 N. Penna St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Miss Gladys Cranston, 4318 Main 
St., Kansas City 11, Mo.; Vice-President, Miss 


Edna Forsythe, Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Lorraine Asendorf, 1846 
N. 38th St., Kansas City 2, Kansas; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mrs. Ada T. Allen, 14760 Valerio 
St., Van Nuys, Cal.; Vice-President, Mr. Leon 
Ettinger, 802 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 2, 
Cal.; Secretary, Miss Alvina Palmquist, 532 
S. Santa Fe Ave., Compton 2, Cal.; Treasurer, 
Mr. G. Wade Ferguson, 14216 Vanowen St., 
Van Nuys, Cal. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Miss Marcia Merrill, 590 Shore 
Road, Cape Elizabeth; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Evelyn Carroll, 70 Deering St., Portland; Sec.- 
Treas., Mrs. Blanche D. Blake, 50 Highland 
Ave., Auburn. 


Nashville Area Chapter 
President, Miss Irma Lee Batey, David Lips- 
comb College, Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. 
Robert Ross Dowden, 2109 Abbott Martin 
Rd., Nashville; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Henry C. 
Arnold, Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President-pro-tem, Mrs. Madeliene King Bar- 
tell, 555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 
641 Washington St., Hackettstown, N. J.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, 
Box 73-H, R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 
President, Miss Grace Leslie. 1425 Broadway, 
New York City 18; Vice-President. Mr. Dolf 
Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York City 23; Sec- 
retary, Miss Lila LeeRoy, 195 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 25; Treasurer, Miss Violet 
Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jan 
Schinhan, P.O. Box 408, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Oklahoma City Chapter 
President, Louis Cunningham, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Vice- 
President, W. W. Lemonds, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Oklahoma City; Secretary, 
Clara Counts Cook, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, 

Mrs. Everett Curtis, Oklahoma City. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 So. 
17th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut St.. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murrayhill 
Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. McClurg 
Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 6116 Howe St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Huey 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Blackhawk Chapter 
(Rock Island, Moline, Davenport) 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Ambros: 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-President, Mr 
Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady St., Davenport 
Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther J. Malmrose, 1111 
18th Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; Treasurer, Miss 
Ruth Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, III. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 47 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R. I.; Vice-Pres 
ident, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., Prov 
idence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Heler 
Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 Wesley 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-President and 
Treasurer pro tem, Mr. Weldon F. Whitlock. 
393 No. Euclid, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Mr 
James Mc Enery, 501 No. Clay, Ferguson 21 
Mo. 

San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 10ti 
Ave., Oakland: Vice-President, Mr. Mynari 
Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; Secretary 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 California St 
San Francisco. Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wills 
1235 Montgomery St. San Francisco 11. 


South Carolina Chapter 

President, Mrs. Vergene Jenkins Collom 
769 Rutledge St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Vice 
President, Miss Grace Levinson, Bob Jones 
Univ., Greenville. S.C. Sec.-Treas., Mr. 
Loyd C. Bender, 1244 Winthrop Drive, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Twin Cities’ Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 1737 Jet 
ferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Vice-President 
Philip Gustafson, Northwestern Schools, Min 
neapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Marvyl L. von 
Loewe, 107 Pratt St., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Clementine Gifford, 96 S 
Wheeler St., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. James L. McLain, Musi 
Dept., American University, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 Brandy 
wine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Secretary 
Miss Gretchen Hood. 1226 Fairmont St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C.; Treasurer, Mrs. Els: 
Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Western Massachusetts Chapter 

President, Miss Anna M. Wollmann, M: 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; Secré 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary M. Williston, 3 
Laurel St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Wisconsin Chapter 

President, William A. Eberl. Wisconsin Co! 
lege of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave.. Mi 
waukee 2, Wis.: Vice-President. Merion John 


son, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. Downe 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; 
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